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COETHE’S EPIGRAMS FROM VENICE-(1790.) 


In ay roanety VERSE. 


Money and time as well— 
i Money pet book will tell. 


XCIVv. 
Once to the loftiest summit I climb'd, at the dawn of the morning, 
Greeting the heraldof day early, that kindliest star ; 

Then, all impatient to catch the bright glance of the Monarch of Heaven, 
Wild with the gladness of youth, often I wander’d from home ; 
Now, ye appear to me heralds of day, bright eyes of my mistress— 

Heavenly eyes—and the sun rises too soon for my wish. 5.0. 


VIVIER; 


Tus popular artist has just returned from the Hague, 
where *he-has been on a friendly visit to the King of Holland. 
His Dutch Majesty, who is well known as a liberal patron of 
the‘arts, and who entertains a high admiration for the talents 
of Vivier, has invested him with the royal order of the Eiken- 
kroun (the * Oaken Crown”) one of the most distinguished 
honours that could be conferred. 


Se 








THE PHILHARMONI —JOACHIM. 


‘We are glad to quote the following from the Atheneum, 
since it strengthens an opinion we have more than once 
advanced. 


** We hear that an engagement was offered to Herr Joachim to per- 
form Méndelssohn’s violin Concerto at the Philharmonic, and declined 
by him on the score of the place in the programme allotted to the work, 
‘We emphasize the Teason,—since we are convinced that vain- 

has small. share in any matter where the young ist is con- 
cerned. Further, we should be right glad to see our concerts by 
ordinance shortened, more especially if the time thus economised might be 
given to: rehearsal. But, as the usages of the Philharmonic Society 
stand, we hold Herr Joachim’s’ refasal to be a mistake. So far as we 
the violin Concerto has year after year been as often played in 
the second as in the first act; and thus (even with regard to Mendels- 
sohn’s fame by way of reason), Her Joachim is in an error to have 
made a condition of a point which was conceded, no later than the 
preceding concert, by no younger an artist than Herr Molique playing 
his own compositions. The result is, that the subscribers may lose the 
opportunity of hearing a masterwork by a favourite author for the first 
time properly performed. Questions like the above, however, have many 
sides ; and we cannot quit the subject without animadverting upon old esta- 
blished Philharmonic formalities, directed, weinsist, against principles, not 
persons. The Directors are bound to give the most interesting: instru- 
mental concert in their. power; and not, we submit, to exhibit in routine 
a chosen number of resident players. year, after. year. 
course, variety must be sacrificed anid excellence deprived 
This season (to od Sy! an instance) we are informed that we may fail of 
paces Herr H the best and most'bfilliant player of classical music 
erely because ‘ the.table’s:full.”. Itiis, futile to appeal to 
ie Beesctiptive ‘ind established usages, in cases like these. Move the 
world and unless statutes of exclusion can be mitigated or re- 
» they will be settled, where the Philharmonic -Directors would 
east desire the settlement to take place—namely, in Exeter Hall! Old 
Sarums can no won ih Art’ thin in Politics. There must 
also be a revision wie armonic orchestra in the.matter of certain 
wind instruments, «hie are .ha nabitually weak, Unsteady, and coarse, to 
& point on’ which “ Patience Bolts?” 


By the. latter. 


Nor are we sorry to add the following from the Merge 
Post. 


“‘ Herr Hallé is a really great pianist. There is an utter absence of 
meretricious digital display ; his touch, is smooth and brilliant, and each, 
note is distinctly articulated. Asa performer of the loftiest classical 
music, Hallé is without a rival; his interpretation is uniformly that of 
an -intellectual musigian, and his’ readings are distinguished bya 
thorough knowledge and appreciation of the ‘inner meaning: of his 
author ; and yet Hallé has not been heard at our Philharmonic Concerts! 
His non-engagement is but little honorable. either to the taste, the, 
judgment, or the policy of the directors. Mendelssohn’s. concerto in, 
G minor has never been’ so exquisitely or so conscientiously rendered, 
drome ore) by the composer. The movements were enhusiastically ap-’ 
»plauded.” 


The Times has something fo the same purport. Will the 
Philharmonic directors persist in depriving their snbscribers of 
the pleasure of hearing Charles Hallé play one of these’ great 
works for the interpretation of which he is justly famous? 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


AccorpINe to our prothise, the Don Giovanni, produced on 
Thursday week, démands’ priority of attention. And first, to 
speak generally, we think the performance reflects more credit 
on the band and chorus nd their. ible conductor, 
than on the prin “Phe band 
good in almost eve Hist and the chorus came os sae 
fine and “powerful effect in the finale to the first act. On the 
other hand, the trio for three basses, in the first sceney did not 
go so well as might have been desired; while other parts of the 
concerted music would have been benefited by a few rehearsals. 
Many mistakes, however, committed in the first representa- 
tion, Mr. Balfe rectified in the second performance. In the 
statue scene duet, the trombones, mistaking piantssimo for 
fortissimo, produced a different effect from what the composer 
intended ; and the. obtrusiveness of the horn in the second 
phrase of * Laci darem,” ‘did not improve Alboni’s se: 
The adagio in the’overture was given too quick, and the al ‘ 
too slow. But these are minor blemishes, and must not be 
dwelt upon, especially since, a sufficient number of rehearsals 
excepted, we find that more pains have been expended on the 
getting up of Don Giovanni this season, at her Majesty’s. 
Theatre, than we remember at any former period. The 
is all new, the appointments and decorations splendid, and the 
chorus excellently drilled. . This is an unmistakéable sign 
‘that Mr. Lumley marches with the times, and, now that he 
has. lost Jenny Lind, is determined to provide solid fare to 
supply the place of the superficial, or more properly speaking, 
artificial, dainties—for superficial is a bad word in the : 
lately set before the audiences of Her. - Majesty’s Théatre, We 
are glad to perceive that the enterprising and far-seeing mMana- 
ger has at length taken a leaf out of the Royal Italian Opera 
book, and “is' determined to give the public Rossini and 
Mozart—wlidm Mademoiselle Jenny Lind, the Swedish Night- 





‘ingale, the charitable friend of music and stern upholder of art, | 
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drove from the opera—and give them in their entirety and 
integrity. 

The cast of Don Giovanni comprised all the strength of 
Her Majesty's Theatre. We gave it last week, We 
shall now recur to the doings of the principal artists, and since 
Alboni is the great feature and novelty of the cast, we shall 
begin with her. : 

We never saw Malibran’s Zerlina, but of all the artists 
we have seen, and they among numerous others include Per- 
siani, we prefer Alboni in the part. Mozart's exquisite and 
tenderly flowing melodies require a rich, round, and sym- 
pathetic voice, rather than one brilliant or striking. Hence, 
Persiani is compelled to go out of Mozart’s music to produce 
her greatest effect, whilst Alboni, by adhering to the text, 
without deviating one note from the composer, creates a much 
greater sensation than her rival. Alboni depends upon the 
beauty of her voice and her expression. Both of these vocal 
desiderata she possesses to perfection, while her judgment and 
taste are no less handmaidens waiting upon her art. No 
words can do justice to Alboni’s singing in the music of Zerlina. 
Whether we take her in the heart-throbbing, passionate ‘* La 
ci darem,”’ the pretty cunning appeal and tenderness of the 
*« Batti, batti,”’ or the devotion-breathing “ Vedrai Carino,” 
she is equally incomparable. Nor must we overlook the 
sprightliness and rustic hilarity of the ‘* Giovinetto che fat’ all’ 
amore,” which in one instant stirred the audience into 
enthusiasm, and created a furore which the “ Nightingale” 
herself did not always elicit, notwithstanding her clique of 
eleemosynary admirers. Alboni sang all the music in the 
original keys. To the musician this will appear something 
wonderful, seeing that the music was written for a soprano, and 
not a low soprano either. But all who have heard Alboni for 
the last three seasons acknowledge that her upper voice has 
improved both in quality and power. Whether her singing 
soprano parts will eventually weaken the middle and lower 
voice we cannot say ; but certainly we can perceive no differ- 
ence in her contralto notes from the first season of her coming, 
and she now vocalises, if possible, with more ease than ever. 
The first phrase of the ‘La ci darem” was, perhaps, never 
sung so deliciously. A buzz of admiration followed its close, 
The last bars on the words ‘‘ Ma puo burlarmi ancor” were 
given with great point. All through the duet Alboni’s acting 
was az arch and spirited as her singing was luscious 
and divine. Indeed, her acting of the whole character was 
worthy of any artist, and, as it was less expected, went even 
farther than her singing to create the enthusiasm elicited by 
her performance. In the “Batti, batti” she made some 
admirable points; varying from the coaxing, pleading tone of 
the fancied offender, to the arch winning voice of the coquettish 
lover, with singular plianey. Her pathos in the ‘* Vedrai 
Carino” was exquisite. There was not, we believe, a single 
listener in Her Majesty’s Theatre that night whose soul was 
not moved through his ears. It was the perfection of tender 
singing ; it was a tale of love told from the heart, in language 
that borrowed no seeming from art or ostentation. Who that 
heard Alboni’s ‘‘ Vedrai Carino,” did not at once recognise 
the true interpretation of Mozart ? 

After what we have said it is needJess to observe that 
Alboni's success was one of the greatest ever achieved at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. She was encored in everything, recalled 
frequently, and at the close of the “ Vedrai Carino,” and at 
the end of the opera, was féed with bouquets, She was 
dressed in the most becoming manner possible, and looked 
i a enough to have converted Don Giovanni into a 
Saint. 





Coletti’s Don Juan received great applause from his warmest 
admirers, and was favourably noticed by the critics. It was 
a performance, we are inclined to think, that came up fully 
to the artist’s own conception, That Signor Coletti achieved 
a triumph by his personification of the character may be re- 
ceived by such as putting faith in theory derive no-knowledge 
from certainty applied to observation, and we therefore ima- 
gine there can be no foundation for difference of opinion be- 
yond idiosyncratic prejudice, or mental vision blinked by 
inattention. To play Don Juan thoroughly well demands 
great versatility of power, elegance of deportment, nobleness 
of bearing, grace, ease, suavity, insinuation, daring, &c., &c., 
—to sing the music of Don Juan well requires the highest 
amount of art impregnated by the highest amount of judg- 
ment and feeling. Not to succeed in realising such a part 
historically and lyrically has fallen to the lot of all but the 
most gifted and consummate artists, and therefore Signor 
Coletti need not be chagrined, even though his efforts failed. 
But they did not fail, Coletti’s Don Giovanni was, in its 
way, a worthy and striking performance, well studied, and 
well carried out, aceording to his notion. 

Gardoni sang the music of Ottavio most charmingly, and 
was greatly applauded, especially in the ‘Il mio tesoro.” 

Parodi’s Donna Anna partook of the excellence and defects 
of her Semiramide. She was impressive rather than real in 
the first scene, her discovery of her father’s dead body being 
marked ;by any thing rather than natural impulse. In the 
scene where she discovers that Don Giovanni was her 
attempter, she displayed great tragic feeling, although in the 
recitative she failed to produce the tremendous effect of 
Grisi. The aria ‘Or sai che l’onore,” however, was very 
well sung. 

The Elvira of Madame Giuliani was a most praise-worthy 
and studied performance, pointedly acted, and carefully 
sung. The fair artist was much applauded for her exertion 
in the opening scene, “‘ Ah che mi dice mai,” and in the trio 
‘* Proteggo il giusto cielo.” 

F. Lablache’s Masetto was capital inevery respect, The 
stolid, wooden look he assumed when Zerlina was coaxing him 
in “ Batti, batti,” was exceedingly humorous. He sang his 
portion of the concerted music admirably. 

To afford praise to Lablache’s Leporello, we cannot, inas- 
much as no praise can do it justice; we shall therefore not 
eulogise it, but say it was worthy of the glorious artist. We 
wish, nevertheless, the stupendous basso would go to the 
German Opera, and see Herr Formes play the last scene. 

On Saturday, the Gazza Ladra was repeated. We cannot 
say which is Alboni’s greatest part, Ninetta, or Zerlina. 
When we see and hear her in the Gazza Ladra, we are sure 
itis Ninetta; but when we hear and see her in Don Giovanni, 
we are certain it is Zerlina. Such is the fascination of art 
and genius combined ! 

On Tuesday, Norma was given ; and on Thursday the Don 
Giovanni was repeated, when Alboni more than confirmed all 
we said above of her in Zerlina. The Matrimonio Segreto is 
announced for Thursday next, when the glorious contralto 
will appear as Fidalma, for the first time in this country. 
Lablache will shine forth in his great part of Geronimo, and 
Parodi, Giuliani, F. Lablache, and Calzolari, will complete 
the cast. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


_ On Saturday the Huguenots was repeated for the second 
time this season, the ‘rerformance beiag by especial desire of 
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Her Majesty. It was at one time feared that Marini would 
be unable to appear in Marcel, but he rallied on Saturday, 
and undertook to perform at night, which he did, though cer- 
tainly not with his best effect. His hoarseness, at times, was 
but too evident, and during no part of the performance did he 
dare Sing with all his power. He was, nevertheless, greatly 
applauded in the “ Piff, paff’ song, and won all his old. laurels 
over again in the duet with Valentine, and in the trio in the 
last scene. 

Some of the choruses go more and some less steadily than 
last year, although then we had but few faults to find. The 
steadiness was exemplified most satisfactorily in the ‘‘ Rata- 
plan” chorus, which was given with unerring precision, 
Something of this may perhaps be owing to Mr. Sims Reeves. 
who, in the small part of the Huguenot soldier, led off the 
choir, and steadied them throughout. Apropos of Mr. Sims 
Reeves playing this small part—very small part—we may ask 
this popular tenor why, after singing a part in one chorus of 
an opera of Meyerbeer’s, he did not play Basilio in the Nozze 
di Figaro? The part of Basilio is an important one, musically 
speaking, and contains one of the finest tenor songs Mozart 
ever wrote. Mr. Sims Reeves may tell us the management 
did not ask him, If so, then our censure must fall on the 
management, who, we are inclined to think have lost one 
great feature in the cast. 

The changes in the castin some respects were not judicious. 
Tamburini should have retained his last year’s part, St. Bris, 
although Tagliafico sings and acts with abundance of energy. 
The substitution is not fair to Tamburini, since he created an 
immense sensation in the part; nor is it fair to Tagliafico, 
who must needs be brought under the ban of comparison. 

Massol comes out with fire and energy in his original part 
of Nevers, the part which Tagliafico played last year. He is 
exceedingly effective in the scene of the conspiration, when he 
repudiates the offers of St. Bris, and indignantly breaks his 
sword. 

Mademoiselle Angri fills out the small part of Urbano with 
spirit and animation by her bye-play. She sings both her 
songs well, and obtains an encore in the second—the one 
which Meyerbeer wrote especially for Alboni. We abstain, 
however, from a comparison between the two artists, which 
would be as absurd as it is unnecessary. 

Madame Dorus Gras is an improvement on Madame 
Castellan. She masters the difficult passages of her song, 
duet, and trio with more ease, and was altogether a better con- 
ception of the part. 

Of the substitution of Grisi for Pauline Garcia we can only 
say, that Grisi is the only artist in the world who could be 
found to supply the place of the sister of Malibran. Grisi’s 
Valentine is no less passionate, no less intense, no less 
beautiful and truthfnl than that of her predecessor. Both 
performances are splendid in the extreme; so splendid and so 
entirely satisfying, that you would not willingly award the 
palm of superiority to either, but let both ‘stand equally 
balanced in your love and in your estimation. There is one 
fact incontrovertible—Grisi has astonished her most enthusiastic 
admirers, and has come out of the most trying ordeal to which 
her reputation and her genius were ever submitted, with the 
most triumphant success. 

Mario’s singing and acting were, if possible, more tran- 
scendently beautiful than last year ; and the grand duet with 
Grisi in the third (fourth) act, produces the same thrilling effect 
upon the audience as Jast year, and makes the curtain descend 
amidst a tumultuous exhibition of mingled excitement and 





The whole of the fourth act is as usual admirable. The 
‘conspiration” chorus is encored with acclamations. In the 
last act, at Her Majesty’s suggestion, the two last scenes are 
restored to their original state, as written by Meyerbeer and 
as represented at the Paris Académie Royale. This is a de- 
cided improvement. We shall again return to this subject, 
about which we have neither time nor space to enter into 
further details at present. 

The Huguenots was repeated, for the third time, on Tuesday,” 
with the same brilliant effect as on the Saturday. 

On Thursday the Nozze di Figaro was revived, the cast 
being the same as last year, with the exception of Angri’s 
supplying the place of Alboni in the Page. The performance 
was good in almost every respect. 

Grisi and Tamburini, in their own parts of Susanna and 
the Count, are entitled to the most unreserved admiration for 
their splendid acting and singing. Grisi looked as lovely as 
ever, acted as archly, and sang as charmingly. Her “ Venite, 
inginocchiatevi” was a perfect specimen of pure comic singing. 
She was encored in the duet “ Crudel, perché finora” with 
Tamburini, and in the latter duet with Persiani. 

Tamburini’s performance, as it always is, was infused and 
circumfused with the true Mozartean and Beaumarchaian 
spirit. His acting was beyond all praise, and his singing, if 
possible, surpassed his acting. The magnificent song, “ Vedro 
mentroio Sospiro,” was sung in the most splendid and chaste 
style, and with a charm of voice to which we know no 
parallel in bass or barytone singing. Tamburini never shows 
to so much advantage as when interpreting the divine music 
of Mozart. He not only knows and feels, but enjoys and 
reverences the song of the mighty master. 

Persiani’s Countess is most elegant and lady-like, and has 
withal a quietude and pensiveness in it that is touching.’ 
She sings the music with delightful expression and feeling, 
but, unfortunately, she occasionally mars her finest effects 
by a diaplay of fioriture, which sorts but indifferently with 
the solid beauty of Mozart’s music. With this exception, 
her singing is most delightful. The tender melancholy of the 
“Dove sono,” and the passionate feeling of the ‘‘ Porgi 
Amor,” were in delightful keeping, and were vocalised with a 
grace and delicacy that could not be surpassed. 

Mdlle. Angri made a most elaborately animated page, 
and acted throughout in a style peculiarly her own. We did 
not entirely like her delivery of the “ Non so piu cosa,” 
but the “‘ Voi che sapeta” elicited a general encore. 

Marini’s Figaro, but for the lingering remains of his indis- 
position, would have been excellent. He sang the “ Non 
piu andrai’” with fire and energy, andwas recalled with much 
warmth. We regret excessively the continued indispo- 
sition of this favorite artist. He has come out this season in 
unusual force, and has exhibited great progress from last 
year. It is to be hoped a little care and attention will put 
him all to rights. 

With a word of strong praise to Tagliafico, who in Bartolo 
gave the “ Vendetta” song with fine effect, and to Lavia, who 


rendered the delicious aria of Basilio, “ In quelli anni” most 


carefully, and to Polonini, who filled up the part of the drunken 
gardener capitally, we must conclude our notice of a perform- 
ance worthy of the Royal Italian Opera. The overture was 
encored. The operawas followed by the overture to Masantello 
)encored) and the diverttssement in the market scene. . 
On Thursday week Persiani takes her farewell benefit in 
Matrimonio Segreto. The bill contains the names of Grisi, 
Persiani, Angri, Mario, Ronconi, and Tamburini. Cimarosa’s 
masterpiece was never played with so strong a cast. 
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WINCKELMANN’S HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 





BOOK III. 
ON THE ART OF THE ETRURIANS AND THEIR NEIGHBOURS. 





CHAP. II. 
(Continued from page 340.) 

VIII. Tur the Etrurians, after the Trojan war, enjoyed a 
profound peace, while Greece was ina state of continual 
agitation, we may conclude—although we are deprived of the 
earliest history of Etruria—from a few hints which the writers 
give us about their constitution, and from which it appears 
that this was uniform. Etruria was divided into twelve 
sections, each of which had its own head, called a ‘* Lucumo,” 
and these Lucumones were under a common chief or king, 
such as Porsenna seems to have been. The constitution of 
the Etrurian state may also be proved by the aversion from 
kings of other nations which the Etrurians/ displayed, and 
which went so far, that when their allies, the Veientes, who 
had previously a republican government, elected a king, the 
Etrurians renounced their alliance, and from being friends, 
became their enemies. The government of Etruria seems to 
have been rather aristocratic than democratic, for neither 
peace nor war was discussed except in the public assemblies 
of the twelve Etrurian peoples, which assemblies constituted 
the body of the state, and were held at Bolsena, in the 
Temple of Vulturna. Such a government, in which every 
one of the people had a share, must have exercised an 
influence on the intellect of the whole nation, elevating both 
the mind and the senses, and fitting both for the exercise of 
art. The peace, therefore, that was maintained in Etruria by 
the union and power of the whole nation, which extended 
over the whole of Italy, was the principal cause that art 
flourished among them. 

IX. Greece, on the other hand, with the exception of 
Arcadia, was, at the time of the two migrations of the Pelas- 
gians into Etruria, under a most miserable constitution, and 
involved in perpetual disturbances, which destroyed’ the 
ancient constitution, and subverted the whole state. This 
confusion began in the Peloponnesus, when the Acheans and 
the Tonians were the chief people. The descendants of 
Hercules, to reconquer this part of Greece, came with an 
army chiefly consisting of the Dorians, who resided in Thes- 
saly, and expelled the Achzans, a part of whom, in their 
turn, expelled the Dorians. The other Acheans, of Lace- 
dzmai, and the descendants of olus fled first to Thrace, ard 
then went to Asia Minor, where they gave the name of AZolia 
to the country they occupied, and built Smyrna and cther 
towns. Part of the Ionians sought a refuge in Athens, while 
another part went to Asia Minor, under the guidance of 
Nileus, son of the last Athenian king, Codrus, and called their 
settlement Ionia. The Dorians, who were masters of Pelo- 
ponnesus, cultivated neither arts nor sciences, but only 
pursued agriculture; while the other parts of Greece were 
devastated and laid untilled, so that the coasts of the sea 
—the seat of commerce and navigation — were constantly 
infested by pirates, and the inhabitants felt themselves com- 
pelled to retire from the sea and the finest part of the 
country. The inland regions enjoyed no better fate, for the 
inhabitants drove one another from their territories; and 
hence, as there was a constant necessity of being under arms, 
there was no leisure to cultivate the land and to think of art. 

X. Greece was placed in these circumstances, while Etruria 
was quietly and industriously gaining and maintaining the re- 
spect of all the people in Italy, and drawing to herself the chief 


trade of the Tyrrhenian and Ionian seas, which she secured: by 
her colonies in the most fertile islands of the Archipelago, es- 
pecially the Isle of Lemnos. Amid this prosperity of the old 
nation of the Etrurians, now united with the Tyrrhenians, the 
arts flourished at a time when the first attempt had perished in 
Greece ; and innumerable works have manifestly been produced, 
before anything according to form could be executed by ‘the 
Greeks. 

XI. This short and most early,history of the Etrurians ex- 
tends to the most flourishing period of their art, which, through 
such favorable outward circumstances must, it would seem, ne- 
cessarily have reached the highest perfection; since, however, 
this was not the case, and since in the drawing of their artists 
there is an excessive hardness, as I shall show below, the cause 
of this appears to lie in the qualities and temperament of the 
Etrurians, At least, we must believe, that the following cir- 
cumstances of this country impeded the progress of art. 

XII. The temperament of the Etrurians seems to have been 
more mingled with melancholy than that of the Greeks, as we 
may conclude from their religious rites and their customs. © 
Such a temperament is fitted for deep investigation ; but it has 
a tendency to strong impulses, and the senses are not affected 
by those soft emotions which render the mind perfectly suscep- 
tible to the beautiful. This conjecture is based in the first place, 
on the divination which was devised among this people before 
any others in the west. Hence Etruria is called the mother of 
superstition, and the writings in which the prophecies were 
contained filled them who consulted them with fear and horror, 
in such frightful words and images were they set forth. Of 
their priests those may give us a notion, who, in the 399th 
year of Rome, at the head of the Tarquinii, attacked the 
Romans with burning torches and snakes. We may also 
deduce this temperament from the sanguinary fights at funerals 
and in publie spectacles, which were, first in practice among 
them and were afterwards adopted by the Romans. These, 
as I show at length in the following chapter, were an abomi- 
nation to the civilised Greeks (a). In modern times, too, the 
practice of self-flagellation was first devised in Tuscany. 
Upon the sepulchral urns of Etruria we generally see sangui- 
nary battles over the dead (b); while the Roman sepulchral, 
as they are, for the most part, probably the work of Greeks, 
have figures either of an agreeable character, part of them are 
allegories with reference to human life, or pleasing represent- 
ations of death. Thus, we have a sleeping Endymion upon 
many urns, the Naiads bearing off Hylas (c), dances of the 
Bacchantes, and marriages, as, for instance, the splendid nup- 
tials of Peleus and Thetis in the Villa Albani. Scipio Africanus 
desired that there should be drinking at his grave, and with 
the Romans there was dancing before the corpse (4d). 

XILI. The Etrurians were not prosperous long enough to 
overcome nature and her influence upon art, for soon after 
the establishment of a republic at Rome, there arose 
sanguinary wars between the Etrurians and the Romans, 
which proved unfortunate for the former, and some years 
after the death of Alexander the Great, their whole country 
was overpowered by enemies, and even their language, which 
gradually modified itself with the Roman, was lost. Etruria 
was changed into a Roman province after the last king, /&lius 
Volturinus had fallen in the fight by Lake Lucumo, which 
happened in the year 474 after the building of Rome, and in 
the 124th Olympiad. Soon afterwards, viz. in the 489th 
year of Rome, and in the 129th Olympiad, Volnirium, near 
Bolsena, a city of artists, as is denoted by the name, which 
some derive from the Phcenician, was conquered by Marcus 








Flavius Flaccus, and 2000 statues were brought to Rome from 
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this city alone (e). Other cities were probably depopulated 
in the same way. 

XIV. From this we may understand how Rome, in addi- 
tion to an incredible number of Greek statues, was also filled 
with Etruscan works, and how it is that these are still con- 
' gtantly discovered. However, art continued among the Etru- 
rians even at the time when they were subject to the Romans, 
as among the Greeks, for the fate of both these peoples was 
the same, as we shall show hereafter. Of Etrurian artists we 
find no information by name, with the sole exception of 
Mnesarchus, the father of Pythagoras, who carved stone, and 
seems to have been born in Thusara or Etruria. 


SgeLect Variorum Norss. 


(a) Plato says that an Etrurian law enjoined human sacrifices, but 
that this was no more observed in his time, being even regarded as im- 
pious. Against Winckelmann’s inferences may be cited the great love of 
the Etrurians for music, so that they themselves were the inventors of 
several musical instruments. In all the cities there was a theatre, in 
which not only gladiatorial games and tragedies, but also comedies and 
pantomimic dramas were given. In the present Tuscany the climate is 
not of the sort that inspires melancholy.— Fea. 

(5) This may indeed be confirmed by many sepulchral urns of Etruria, 
but we must observe that on many others cheerful images are repre- 

— such as games, dances, weddings, feasts, and similar subjects. — 
‘ea. 
(c) This same subject, composed of many-coloured stones, is found in 
the Albani palace. A Greek inscription, yet unknown, which is placed 
on the surface of one of the halves of a pillar sawn in twoin the house 
Cappini at Rome, has the same reference.—Winckelmann. 

(d) Ona large work in relief sawn off a funeral urn in the Villa 
Albani are represented a sitting woman and a standing girl in a larder, 
with some embowelled animals hanging up, and other eatables, like that 
which is engraved in the ‘‘ Guistiniani Gallery,’ and above it may be 
read from Virgil: 

——— “dum mentibus umbre 
Lustrabunt convexa, polus dum sidera pascet : 
S honos tuum, laudesque manebunt.” 

Formerly there was at Rome a sepulchral urn upon which an indecent 
subject was represented. Of the inscription upon it remained the words 
ov wtau wrt. (I do not care.) At the house of the sculptor Cape- 
ceppi, may be seen something still worse represented in a work of the 
kind, together with the name of the deceased.— Winckelmann. 

(e) Now the information of Pliny, that 2000 statues were brought by 
the Romans from the city of Volnerium to Rome, is to be understood 
deserves a closer consideration. If he meant huge statues in marble and 
brass, this would bespeak an uncommon activity in art; and then it 
would be hard to comprehend why the Etrurians did not attain a higher 
degree of perfection. For it is only by national love of art, generally 
diffused, that artists can have such frequent opportunities of producing 
large and public works. Thus, technical proficiency, at any rate, would 
have been carried further than we now find it in works which are un- 
questionably Etrurian. Still Pliny cannot have intended small insigni- 
ficant figures, when he is spéaking of trophies; and moreover it would 
have been difficult. to fix the number of the smaller works of which 

Etruria was despoiled, as ali of them could not have been visible. There- 
fore in the number given we may conjecture either an error or a corrupt 
reading, and we consider that it may be reduced to a tenth part without 
any offence to the conscience.—Meyer, 

(To be continued.) 


SONNET. 
NO. CCXXXVIII. 

Moments of joy, why will ye always show 

That earth for you is like a captive’s cell? 

Why, by your restless wav’ring, will ye tell 
How to some other sphere ye long to go— 
Scorning to cheer this wilderness of woe ? 

That naught is permanent we know too well— 

But hours of grief seem here inclin’d to dwell 
Upon earth’s surface, while ye swiftly flow. 
Oh, “Carpe diem” is an easy phrase 

To utter—but each day is hedg’d around 

By memory, anxious thought, and pallid fear ; 
Each phase of life invites another phase ; 

And when one peaceful moment we haye found 

The boding footstep of the next we hear. 





I 





N.D. 





THE “EUTERPE” OF HERODOTUS. 
(TRANSLATED, WITH NOTES.) 
; (Continued from page 343.) 

XII. Wiru respect then to Egypt, I believe what was told 
me, and also, from my own observation, I am strongly of 
opinion that such must be the case, seeing that Egypt projects 
beyond the adjacent country; that shells (conchylia) appear 
in the mountains; that a salt vapour rises, which even injures 
the pyramids; that the mountain above Memphis is the only 
place in Egypt where there is sand ; and that, moreover, Egypt 
resembles neither Arabia (which is contiguous), nor Libya, 
nor Syria (for Syrians inhabit the part of Arabia near the 
sea), but ‘has a black friable soil, as if it were mud and’a 
deposit brought down from Ethiopia by the sea; while on 
the other hand, we see that the soil of Libya is redder and 
more sandy, and that Arabia and Syria are more clayey and 
stoney. 

XIII. The priests also told me this as a great indication 
of the nature of the country, that in the time of King Meeris, 
when the river rose only to eight cubits, it watered the whole of 
Egypt below Memphis, and Mceris had been dead only 
nine hundred years when I heard this of the priests; but 
now, unless the river rises at least fifteen or sixteen cubits, 
it does not overflow. If this land goes on rising and in- 
creasing in the same ratio, it seems to me that those of the 
Egyptians who live below Lake Meeris, (inhabiting both 
the other countries, and that calted Delta,) will, in future, 
from the Nile ceasing to overflow, suffer the same calamity, 
which they say will befall the Greeks. For hearing that all 
the soil of the Greeks is watered by rain, and not by rivers, 
like their own, they said that the Greeks would some day 
be disappointed in their hopes, and miserably starved. By 
this, they meant that if the Deity did not choose to rain, but 
to bring on a drought, the Greeks would be cut off by 
famine, for they had no means of obtaining water, excepting 
from Zeus. 

XIV. These remarks of the Egyptians, with respect to the 
Greeks, are quite correct, but let us see how the case stands 
with the Egyptians themselves. If, as I said before, the 
land below Memphis (for it is this that increases) goes on 
rising in the same ratio as in past times, will not the Egyptians 
who live there be necessarily starved, when their country is 
not watered by rain, and the river is not able to overflow the 
fields? At present, they gather the fruits of the earth with 
less labour than all the rest of mankind, including the other 
Egyptians. For they have not the labour of ploughing up 
furrows, nor of breaking clods, nor of doing any of those 
works which are done by the rest of mankind in the cornfield. 
But when the river running of its own accord has watered the 
fields, and has afterwards left them, then every one, having 
sown his own field, turns pigs into it, merely waiting for the 
harvest when once the pigs have trodden down the seed. 
After the corn has been threshed (i. ¢., trodden out) by 
pigs, it is garnered. (a) 

XV. If we adopted the opinion of the Ionians about Egypt, 
who say that Egypt is, properly, only the Delta extending 
along the sea from what is called the ‘“ Watch-tower of 
Perseus” (5), to the Pelusiac Taricheans (¢), a distance of forty 
schceni, and also say that it extends from the sea into the in- 
land as far as the city Cercasorus, where the Nile is divided, 
flowing to Pelusium and to Canopus, affirming that the rest of 
Egypt so-called belongs partly to Libya, partly to Arabia, we 
should prove on this hypothesis that formerly the Egyptians had 
no country atall. For the Delta, as the Egyptians themselves 
say, and as it seems to me, is a deposit of the water, which, 
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so to speak, has only recently appeared. If, then, they had 
no country at all, why did they trouble themselves with the 
notion that they were the most ancient of mankind? There 
was no occasion for them to make the experiment with the 
children, trying what language they could first utter. For 
my part, I do not think that the Egyptians began with what 
the Ionians call the Delta, but I think that they always 
existed, as long as there has been a race of mankind; and 
that many of them remained behind,* while many passed 
over. + Thus the name of Egypt was formerly given to 
Thebes (d), the circumference of which is 6120 stadia. t 

XVI. If then our opinion is right on these matters, the 
Ionians do not think correctly oa the subject of Egypt; 
whereas if the opinion of the Ionians is correct, I can show 
that the Greeks and the Ionians themselves reckon incon- 
sistently. For they say that there are three portions of the 
whole earth, viz., Europe, Asia, and Libya, when they ought 
to add a fourth, viz., the Delta of Egypt, if this belongs neither 
to Asia nor to Libya. For, according to their opinion, it is 
not the Nile which divides Asia from Libya, but the Nile is 
divided at the point of the Delta,§ so that this lies between 
Asia and Libya. Thus we dismiss the opinion of the Ionians, 
for of these matters we think as follows: 

XVII. I think that all the country inhabited by Egyptians 
should be called Egypt, just as those inhabited by Cilicians and 
Assyrians are called Cilicia and Assyria; and, properly speak- 
ing, we do not know any boundary of Asia and Libya, except the 
boundaries of Egypt. But if we adopt the opinion of the Greeks, 
we shall consider the whole of Egypt, beginning from the Cata- 
dupa (e) and the city Elephantine, to be divided in two, and to 
come under two names, one part of it belonging to Libya, and 
the other to Asia. For the Nile, beginning from the Cata- 
dupa, flows into the sea, dividing Egypt in half. As far as 
the city Cercasorus the Nile flows in one stream, but after it 
has passed this city, it flows into three branches: one turns 
towards the east, and this is called the Pelusian Mouth ; 
another towards the west, and this is called the Canopic 
Mouth. The straight branch of the Nile, proceeding from the 
upper country, comes tod the point of the Delta, whence, dividing 
the Delta in half; it flows into the sea; this branch neither 
carrying 2 less quantity of water than the others, nor being 
less celebrated : this is called the Sebennytic Mouth. And 
there are two other mouths branching off from the Sebennytic, 
and discharging into the sea. Of these, one is called the 
Saitic, and the other the Mendesian. The Bolbitine and 
Bucolic Mouths are not natural, but dug by hand. 


Notes. 

(a) There is a great inclination to substitute “ oxen’ for “pigs” in 
this place, but none of the MSS. justify the alteration, and the use of 
pigs is confirmed by Plutarch. 

(6) This, according to Larcher’s opinion, adopted by Behr, is the 
present Aboukir. 

(c) These Taricheans are called Pelusiac, to distinguish them from other 
Taricheans, for there are several peoples of this namein Egypt. Accord- 
ing to Wesseling’s conjecture, it denotes that the places were used for 
preserving embalmed bodies; while Cellarius considers that it is given 
because the places were famous for dried fish. That the word de- 
notes embalming, pickling, or preserving in some fashion, there is no 
doubt. The present Farameh is supposed to he onthe site of the 
Pelusiac Taricheans. 
® (d) That Herodotus, who names Thebes, and seems to have visited it, 
should have left no account of a city so celebrated, occasions general 





* I.e, on the old ¢erra firma, or Upper Egypt. 
t 7. e, into the Delta. 
} Thebes does not mean the city, but the country called§Thebais, 


§ Z.¢., The southern extremity of the triangle. 


surprise. Creuzer conjectures that he purposely made the omission, 
because the city had been described by the early historian Hecateus, 
whose visit to Egypt is mentioned by Herodotus. The Greeks used 
Diospolis (city of Zeus) as a name for Thebes, which means to indicate 
that it was the same with No-Ammon (the possession of the god Ammon), 

(e) By “‘Catadupa,” Herodotus means the “ lesser cataract,” by the 
Arabs called ‘‘Chellal.” It is a series of rocks situated across the river 
near Syene, which by a violent fall of water renders navigation extremely 
difficult. The island and city of Elephantine, now called ‘‘Gezyrét 
Assoridn”’, is situated just below the cataracts, and was the southern 
boundary of Egypt in the time of the Pharaohs, 


(To be continued.) 


MR. STERNDALE BENNETT'S CONCERT. 

Tue annual concert of Mr. Sterndale Bennett came off on 
Monday morning, the 2!st ult., at the Hanover Square Rooms, 
The audience was numerous and fashionable. 

The programme was, in every respect, excellent, and a 
sufficient variety was provided to gratify all tastes. The 
vocalists were Jetty Treffz, Mdlle. Graumann, the Misses A 
and M. Williams, Dolby, and Andrews; and Herr Pischek, 
M. Wartel, and Mr. Machin. The instrumental soloists, in 
addition to Mr. Sterndale Bennett, were Mr. Chatterton (harp), 
Signor Piatti (violoncello), and Signor Briccialdi (flute). 

A complete band is always a main feature in Mr. Bennett's 
entertainments, and on the present occasion an efficient corps 
of instrumentalists assembled in the orchestra, and played 
three overtures—Weber’s Jubilee, Mendelssohn's Tales of 
Fingal, and Marie du Bois. The last named is an unpublished 
work of Mr. Sterndale Bennett’s, and though neither developed 
so largely, nor treated so elaborately as the Naiades, Parisina, 
and other concert overtures of the composer, it betokens the 
hand and judgment of the musician and the poet in no ordi- 
nary degree. The overture was played with great effect; but 
we regret the encore was not persisted in, as we should like 
exceedingly to have heard it a second time. 

The vocal selection was superior to what is usually given 
at miscellaneous concerts. Jetty Treffz sang two songs; the 
one Meyerbeer’s ‘ Mai lied,” in which she produced so great 
a sensation at the Philharmonic; the other a German ballad, 
or, as it has become the fashion to write, lied, called ‘* Tan- 
sendchén,” by Eckert, one of the modern celebrities of Ger- 
many. The‘ Tansendchén” is a very charming and striking bal- 
lad, and was most charmingly and strikingly sung by Jetty, and 
withal so quiet, so natural and unpretending, as to create a 
decided impression, especially among the female section of the 
auditors, who are better judges of the pure, and the truthful, and 
the full of heart, than are we literary lords, whose tastes and 
feelings are used up, dried, and indurated. It is to be hoped 
that the fair and accomplished Jetty Treffz in particular, and 
her hearers in general, will understand the full force of this 
she-compliment. 

Pischek was in good voice, and sang very finely. An air 
from Spohr’s Faust was happily selected, and exhibited the 
compass of his voice, his flexibility, and the contrasts of his 
pianos and fortes in a remarkable manner. He was very much 
applauded. 

Miss Dolby gave the popular aria from Rossini’s Zelmira, 
in which she displayed not only much sweetness of singing, 
but great mastery of execution, The Misses Williams sang 
Mendelssohn’s duet, “Greeting,” with their usual success. 
Signor Marras introduced Mario’s ‘‘ Angiol d’amore,” from 
the Favorita, which he rendered with taste and judgment; 
and Mdlle. Graumann, a German vocalist of reputation (pupil 
of the celebrated Manuel Garcia), executed an aria from 
Italiana in Algeri in a very effective manner. Miss Andrews 








is a pupil of Sir George Smart, She is very young and pre- 
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possessing in appearance. Her début was most favourable- 
She sang Sterndale Bennett’s ptetty and popular romance; 
“May Dew,” with much quiet grace and expression, and 
obtained great applause. ; 

M. Wartel is.a very slow singet—we speak not in the 
offending term—he chooses songs of so doleful and pathetic a 
nature, as, even when he succeeds, to make his singing 
lamentable in the extreme. He has already established his 
reputation in the country as the Marcel of the concert room, 
who interrupts all festivity and hilarity by shouting out some 
doleful Puritanic psalm. M. Wartel has an indifferent good 
voice, of sufficient quality and ho mean power, and his style is 
far from despicable; but there is always a tear in his voice, 
and, as Punch would say, that is quite enough to tear 
people away from his presence. We conscientiously recom- 
mend M. Wartel to take a few lessons in smiling, and can 
assure him, that the ladies who are in the habit of visiting our 
concerts prefer on all occasions seeing a gentleman exhibit the 
white of his teeth rather than the white of his eyes. 

Mr. J. B. Chatterton performed the concerto of Parish 
Alvars on the harp, which gained him so brilliant a début at 
the Philharmonic; Signor Piatti a solo on the violoncello; 
and Signor Briccialdi a solo on the flute. The three per- 
formances were highly successful. 

Mr. Sterndale Bennett is the most modest of beneficiaires ; 
for whereas other concert givers mostly treat their friends and 
the public to two or three pieces, he only played once. It 
toust be owned his one performance was sufficiently arduous 
and long. Mr. Bennett chose for his single essay his fourth 
concerto, in F minor, one of the most striking efforts of his 
genius. He performed it in a masterly and splendid manner, 
every movement being loudly applauded. Mr. Bennett was 
ably supported by the band. 

Between the first and second parts, the Hungarian vocalists 
sang one of Mendelssohn’s part songs with excellent effect, 

Mr. Lucas conducted the first section of the concert, and 
Mr. Bennett the second. Mr. Blagrove and Mr. Dando 
alternated as leaders of the band. D. R. 





MDLLE. ANICHINI. 

Tus fashionable professor of the vocal art invited her many 
friends, admirers, and patrons to her annual féte on Monday, 
and the invitation was unanimously accepted. 

Maile, Anichini’s fétes have an advantage over other simi- 
Jar entertainments, inasmuch as they are not made up of 
music alone, but of music, flowers, and sunshine. When you 
are satiated with the musi¢ you can take a stroll in the garden, 
or walk as far as the Kiosque, and eat ices and cakes, to the 
accompaniment of sherbet, of orange, lemon, or cherry, a8 your 
taste may rule; when you are sick of the sun and the green 
grass you can go back to the salon, and swallow a cavatina or 
a solo. Last year Mdlle. Anichini entertained her friends at 
Willow Park, the residence of Ed. Delafield, Esq. On 
Monday she selected the splendid mansion of Lady Vassall 
Webster, Granard Lodge, Roehampton, situated in one of 
‘the most beautiful spots in the environs of the metropolis. 

The sun came out early in the morning, and his beams 
increased in brightness until half-past two, the hour at which 
Malle. Anichini had eonvoked her friends, when he shone with 
a fierce splendor than which nothing could have been more 
hot. The only fear was that he would burn up the grass and 
dry up the fountains, in his zeal to look his brightest in honor 
of his favored protegée, on her féte-day. However the danger 
was imaginary ; the grass continued to look green, the water 
disdained to buil, Sol sweltered harmlessly in his orb of fire, 





contenting himself with dispersing the clouds; and there hé 
sat, like a large burning eye in the middle of a vast blue ocean, 
or a golden spider in the centre of a gigantic web. 

At half-past two the concert began, The brilliant suite of 
salons—covered with pictures, ancient and modern, landscape, 
portrait, miniature, mixed, and everything but historical—en- 
tiched with a motley variety of sculpture and meuble, ara- 
besque and everything-clse-esque—were thronged with gaily 
dressed aristocrats, fashionably attired demireps, and whites 
waistcoated, dark-mustachioed, full-bearded artists, of every 
clime, anxious for distinction, and courting patronage. The 
gardens—with their winding alleys of transparent gravel, opem 
meadows spotted with placid pools of water, dark bosquets in 
which lay, sleeping, “ maintes effigies” of Venuses, Dianas, 
Junos, nymphs, dryads, and naiads, all naked and all marble 
were crowded with obambulating guests, who seemed to ¢on- 
sider that the best part of philosophy was the peripatetic, who 
drank in the sunshine, snuffed the unseen odours of the flowers, 
which weighed down the air with heavy scent, put their cheeks 
up against the breeze, to receive its cooling kisses, ingurgitated 
ices, spices, cakes, and fresh beverages, of mingled sweet and 
acid, without number, glanced at the Venuses in the bosquets, 
and, at intervals, looked into the salons and heard @ vocal or an 
instrumeftal performance, which stimulated them to return 
once more to the pavilion and make fresh inroads upon the ices. 

The scene was as animated as it was brilliant; but we were 
(as usual) in a melancholy mood, and so, instead of followi 
the footsteps of the crowd, we listened to the singing 
Mdlle. Anichini and her fellow-artists, and, when tired of 
music, took a solitary stroll to a certain corner of the gardens, 
where two turtle doves were cooing in a cage, making vows 
of unalterable attachment, within hearing of a military band, 
which anon smote the air with the sombre song of Men- 
delssohn’s Antigone, and anon disturbed the birds and insects 
with the noisy brilliancy of Weber’s Oberon, or the vulgar 
exultation of Italian airs and ballet tunes. J——t, who was 
our companion, and is always as moody as he is philosophical, 
seemed to wonder that people could find amusé¢ment in any- 
thing but lying down in the sunshine and going to sleep. So 
he half suited the action to the thought, and lying down in 
the sun, instead of going to sleep, listened to the music. The 
effect must have been original, since he was in such a position 
that the strains of the military orchestra mingled with the 
sounds that came from the salons, and a motley harmony 
vibrated in the clouds of his reverie, 

What most interested us was, of course, the performances 
of Mdlle. Anichini, the charming and talented beneficiaire—a 
real beneficiare on this occasion, since she must have gained 
nearly 500 golden guineas by her concert. ; 

We have unfortunately lost the programme, but we remem~ 
ber very well that Mdlle. Anichini sang several times, and on 
each occasion with that grace of style and artistic execution 
Which have obtained for her a place among the most dis- 
tinguished artists. We recollect particularly that the agreeabl 
quality and even tone of her “clear and powerful soprano 
voice” (as the Z'imes correctly styles it), were shown to great 
advantage in Donizetti’s elaborate cavatina, ‘* Amor suo me 
fa beata ;” that in the duet, “ Fonte lagrime d’amore,” of the 
same composer, she rivalled her companion, Coletti, in purity 
of vocalisation; that in a new and exceedingly well-written 
duet, composed and accompanied by Sig. Schira for the 
occasion, “ Tranquillo son l’aure,” in which 4 corno part, 
obligato, was allotted to and skilfully played by Sig, 
Puzzi,. she did full justice to herself and the author; that 
she dragged one Torrente out of the darkness of obscurity 
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by singing very sweetly a romance of his called “ Le Pardon” 
(with Sig. Piatti’s unrivalled violoncello in an obligato), which 
was never heard before, but having been warbled by Mdlle. 
Anichini is likely to be often heard again (lucky Sig. Tor- 
rente !—whoever he may be) ; and that, lastly, all her perform- 
ances were appreciated and applauded as their merits deserved. 

After this need we add any other details of the concert? 
We think not. It strikes us as enough to say that the lovely 
Amalia Corbari—at whom the sense ached, who looked as a 
big drop of fresh water which the dry lips thirsted for in vain, 
was present, and lifted up her sweet voice in strains of Italian 
melody, which mingled with the songs of birds and insects and 
made them all the merrier; that her fair sister I.. Corbari, 
whom we should like to see and hear oftener, was also there, 
with Sophie Vera and her pleasant face, little Mdlle. De Meric 
and her contralto, which would fain (if it could) eclipse the 
luscious richness of Alboni’s, and Mdlle. St. Clair, a pretty 
novice; and that Signors Coletti,'Ciabatta, D. Coletti, Manchusi 
(all barytones), with Signors Marras and Theseus (or Teseo), 
made up the list of male vocalists. We must mention, in par- 
ticular, a very graceful air by Sig. Biletta, which was grace- 
fully sung by Sig. Marras, and leave the rest to conjecture. 
Of Piatti, Bottesini, and Briccialdi, who each played a solo 
respectively on the violoncello, contrabasso, and flute, it is 
unnecessary to say more than wé have said in stating the fact 
of their having done so; nor of Signors Pilotti, Biletta, 
Schira, Vera, Torrente and Benedict, the accompanists at the 
piano, need we say further than that all but the accomplished 
Benedict were present, and exerted themselves zealously in 
their not very arduous office when the office was so agreeable. 

Bref—the féte went off with all éclat ; every one was de- 
lighted, and the artists stayed to partake of a sumptuous 
repast, which Mdlle. Anichini had provided for them. As we 
were expected in the evening at Ernst’s concert, and as it was 
half-past six before Mdlle. Anichini’s féfe was over, we could 
not stay for the collation ; and so we went home, without any 
dinner, in much better humor than when we arrived. 

We omitted to mention that a large and beautiful hanneton, 
(May-bug) being scorched by the sun, took refuge in Malle. 
Corbari’s bonnet, and would not leave his agreeable resting 
place for any consideration. Even when the charming artist 
unbonnetted herself, to sing, the happy insect stuck to his hold, 
and Corbari, loth to turn him forcibly away (which would 
have been repugnant to her gentle nature) let him stay. How 
long he stayed after our departure we cannot say, but sure are 
we that the May-bug failed to reflect that, if there were danger 
in the sun’s beams, how much more was there in the “ beamy 
bending” eyes of the fair creature whose bonnet he had 
chosen as a resting place! 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Tue third concert took place on Wednesday evening, at 
the Hanover Square Rooms, and was well attended. The 
concert on the whole was excellent, but, with the exception of 
one manuscript song, there was not a single piece given from 
the pen of a student. The following was the programme :— 


PART I, 


Overture—" Idomeneo ” A : : + Mozart, 
Sestetto—‘‘ Dove son ”’—-Miss Heywood, Miss 
Owen, Miss H. Ward, Mr. Cocking, Mr. Bay- 
lis and Mr. Walworth—(Cosi fan tutti) Mozart. 
Song—“ Tell me, my heart ’—Miss Bellamy . Sir H. R. Bishop. 
Concerto in D Minor—Pianoforte—Miss Yates Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 
Duo—" Quis est homo”—Miss Duprez and 
Miss Salmon—(Stabat Mater) . « Rossini, 





Part Song—(Full Choir)—“ O hills, O vales””. Mendelssohn Bariholdy 

Scena—“ Ah perfido”’»—Miss Holroyd . - Beethoven. 

Finale to the First Act of “Ji Flauto Magico,” 
principal parts by Miss Taylor, Miss Holroyd, 

Miss Baxter, Miss Salmon, Mr. Swift, Mr. 
Cocking, Mr. Baylis, and Mr. Wallworth . Mozart. 
PART II. 

Fantasia—Violoncello solo, Mr. Horatio Chipp Haussman. 

Judgment Scene, from ‘* The Regicide’’—~Prin- 
cipal parts by Miss Rose, Mr. Swift, and Mr. 
Baylis . ° 5 ite . ° ’ ’ 

Aria—‘ Se m’abbandonai ” — Miss Baxter— 
(Nitocri) . .- ° - « «+ «+ Mercadante. 

Introduction and Rondo, in B Minor=—Piano- 
forte—Mr. Cusins (King’s Scholar) . . Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 

Song—(MS.)—*“ ” Miss Taylor J. H. Pollard, Student of 


the R. 4. M. 
Scena—“ Notte tremenda”—Miss Salmon— 

(Teohaldo ed Isolina) . . ° ° - Morlacchi. 
Finale to the Second Act of “‘ La Clemenza di 

Tito ’—Principal parts by Miss Taylor, Miss 

Owen, Miss Baxter, Miss Salmon, Mr. Swift, 

and Mr. Wallworth , ‘ F Pe - Mozart. 

Conductor, Mr. Lucas. Principal Violin, Mons. Sainton. 

The band, led by Sainton, played Mozart’s overture in 
admirable style. The sestetto from the Cosi fan tutti did not 
go steadily, from the timidity of one or two of the vocalists. 
Miss Bellamy gave Bishop’s beautiful song in an expressive 
manner and with good effect. Mendelssohn’s difficult con- 
certo was well mastered by the fair débutante, Miss Yates, 
who betokened considerable ability and promise. This young 
lady is a pupil of the admirable pianist, Mr. W. Dorrell, and 
bids fair to reflect great credit on his musical instructions. 
The duet from the Stabat Mater was rendered with tolerable 
care. Mendelssohn’s exquisite part-song was performed in a 
most praiseworthy manner. Miss Holroyd’s “‘ Ah, perfido” 
did much honor to her taste and judgment. The finale to the 
first act of the Flauto Magico presented no points for especial 
criticism. Mr. Horatio Chipp evidenced decided improve- 
ment in his playing. His tone is more round and firm, and 
his execution more neat and finished. The judgment scene 
from Mr. Lucas’s MS. Opera was, on the whole, an effective 
performance. The scene itself is very dramatic and well 
written, and inclines us to wish to hear the rest of the music. 
Miss Baxter pleased us and every body by her performance 
of Mercadante’s air. She vocalised with great ‘facility, and 
displayed both style and energy. This young lady has mani- 
fested much advance on her last year’s performance. Mr. Cusins 
is a pupil of Mr. Sterndale Bennett. He has lately gained a 
King’s Scholarship, and in his performance proved that he was 
fully entitled to the distinction. He possesses unusually clear 
execution, performing the most rapid passages with neatness 
and accuracy, while his reading betokens both style and ex- 
pression. His choice of Mendelssohn’s rondo was highly 
creditable to his taste, and his performance was received with 
unusual marks of favour. Miss Sulmon’s scena calls for no 
particular remark. The finale to the Clemenza di Tito wanted 
a few additional rehearsals. Mr. Lucas conducted. R. 


C. Lucas. 





ERNST’S CONCERT. 


A BRILLIANT audience assembled on Monday night in the 
Hanover-square Rooms, at the concert of Herr Ernst, including 
nearly all the noted amateurs of that instrument of which he is 
so great a master. Perhaps Ernst never appeared before an 
English audience to such advantage. He was in splendid 
play throughout the evening, and surmounted the most extra- 
ordinary difficulties with an ease that bordered on the marvel- 
lous. He performed five times during the concert, His first 
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and second pieces were the Grand Allegro Pathétique and the 
Airs Hongrois, which we noticed in our account of the third 
Philharmonic Concert. The Allegro Pathétique, on closer ac- 
quaintance, more than justified what was adduced in its praise ; 
its originality and masterly treatment entitle it to a place among 
the classical works that have been written for the instrament. 
What was said before of Ernst’s execution of this morceau 
might be repeated here, with the addition that there was still 
greater certainty in the elaborate passages of octaves and double 
notes, and, if possible, a more sustained grandeur of style 
throughout. The Airs Hongrois, with its labyrinthine per- 
plexity of arpeggios and audacious prodigality of harmonics, 
was, as before, a wonderful combination of mechanical dex- 
-terity and fanciful expression; the cantabile theme was played 
with that exquisite feeling and tremulous plaintiveness of tone 
which render the violin in the hands of Ernst a medium of ex- 
pression not inferior to the human voice itself. Both of these 
pieces were enthusiastically applauded, and the rondo of the 
last was encored and repeated. 

In the second part Ernst introduced one of his most recent 
compositions, the Rondo Papageno, which he never previously 
performed in England. The idea of this morceau was suggested 
by one of the songs of Papageno, in Mozart’s Zauberfléte, in 
which a passage for the octave flute plays a conspicuous part. 
Ernst has availed himself of this with great success; the 
themes of the rondo, and, indeed, the entire composition, are 
entirely his own; but the passage for the octave flute, from 
Zauberflite, is interspersed throughout the orchestral accom- 
paniments with a great variety of effect, and confers marked 
individuality of character on the rondo, which must be cited 
among the happiest and most effective of modern compositions 
for the violin. In the execution of this piece Ernst developed, 
among other qualities, a command of the staccato bow which 


we never heard surpassed ; in the stretto, a rapid bravura pas- 
sage of singular rapidity, the effect was prodigious, and excited 


quite a furore. The audience demanded a repetition, amidst 
acclamations of applause, and Ernst, regardless of fatigue, went 
through the latter half again. But, more thami all, the Pirata 
Fantasia, the last performance of Ernst, displayed the extent 
to which the perseverance of modern art has triumphed over 
mechanical difficulties. The variation of harmonics, and that 
of double notes and chords, would have perplexed Paganini 
himself. The latter was encored, and in repeating the varia- 
tions, as if to show that he had not yet developed his executive 
powers to the full, Ernst doubled the rapidity and quantity of 
several passages, demonstrating a facility in the quick reitera- 
tion of full chords that, had we not heard it, we should have 
deemed impracticable on the violin. His reading of tbe theme, 
the popular “ Tu vedrai la sventurata,” was equal to Rubini’s 
most impassioned singing, and produced an effect upon the 
audience which we shall not attempt to describe. After every 
one of his pieces Ernst was compelled to return to the orchestra, 
to be applauded again and again. Since Paganini first sur- 
prised the musicians aud amateurs of London by his wonderful 
talent and new discoveries, we can recollect no such sensation 
having been produced by any violinist. 

The rest of the instrumental music was excellent. The 
principal feature was Mendelssohn’s first concerto, for piano- 
forte and orchestra, in G minor, which was admirably played 
by M. Charles Hallé, who entered into the spirit of this 
magnificent work, one of the earliest indications of Men- 
delssohn’s great and original genius, with an appreciation as 
zealous and entire as though he had been its author. Hallé, 
although he has never enjoyed the advantage of appearing 
at the London Philharmonic Concerts, has, for some years, 





been esteemed the most accomplished performer of the 
classical works of Beethoven, Mozart, and Mendelssohn, 
at the Société des Concerts of the Paris Conservatoire. His 
reception on Monday night was worthy of his distinguished 
merits, and may console him for the neglect he has experienced 
from that quarter which should have been the foremost to 
make his talents known in England. In the second part, 
Hallé played a duet concertante with Ernst, for pianoforte 
and violin, on Roman and Neapolitan airs, the joint com- 
position of MM. Kullak and Eckert, a work of a very opposite 
character, in which both artists successfully displayed their 
familiarity with the brilliant and ad captandum style of the 
exclusively modern, and in no respect classical, school. 

The concert was varied by some vocal pieces. Among the 
singers was Mdlle. Jetty Treffz, who was unanimously encored 
in a pretty and plaintive air by Marschner, “ Liebchen,” which 
she sang with beautiful purity of intonation and a sentiment 
as warm as it was unaffected. Mdlle. Treffz also sang the 
English ballad ‘‘ Home, sweet home,” with that simple and 
unaffected purity of style which we have had occasion to praise 
more than once. Miss Dolby sang the “ Ciel pietoso,” from 
Rossini’s Zelmira, and a pleasing ballad by W. H. Holmes, 
* Scenes of childhood,” both in her best manner, equally 
excelling in the brilliancy of the Italian bravura and the sim- 
plicity of the English ballad. Here Pischek, who was encored 
in Meyerbeer’s cantata, the “‘ Monk,” substituted his popular 
song about the Rhine. An interesting feature in the vocal 
music was a MS. duet by M. Panofka, written expressly for 
the occasion, and charmingly sung by Malle. Treffz and Miss 
Dolby. This duet is called ‘‘ Serenata duettino.” It isa 
very agreeable specimen of the composer's style ; the melody 
is pleasing and intelligible, the voicing effective, and the 
harmony musician-like, though quite unambitious. It was 
well received and promises to become a favourite. A duet 
from Donizetti’s Belisario, sung with immense spirit by Herrn 
Damcke and Pischek, also merits notice. Herr Damcke has 
a tenor voice of considerable power and agreeable quality ; he 
sings with energy and taste. 

A numerous and efficient orchestra, led by Mr. Willy, exe- 
cuted Sterndale Bennett’s beautiful overture, the Naiades, 
and Weber’s Euryanthe, in a highly effective manner. Mr. 
Benedict conducted the orchestra, and accompanied the vocal 
pieces with his usual musician-like ability. 

Pischek sang Meyerbeer’s song in G minor instead of F 
minor, the original key, and Bennett's overture, the Naiades, 
was substituted, (for what reason we cannot say) for the Wood 
Nymphs, which had been advertised. It was only one good 
thing instead of another, however. 


JULLIEN’S CONGRES MUSICALE. 


Tue first of the series of six of these monster musical events 
took place, as our readers already know, yesterday evening 
week, at Exeter Hall. The late hour to which the perform- 
ance was spun out hindered us from entering into particulars . 
in our last number. We shall now proceed to the details of 
this exceedingly interesting and splendid entertainment. 

The programme was divided into three parts. The first 
part was devoted to Felicien David’s Ode-Symphony, The 
Desert, a composition which has obtained an unusual degree 
of notoriety on the Continent, and which has been rendered 
familiar to the English public by several performances at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre some years back. In this work, the journey 
of a caravan through the desert is represented by the aids of 
music and interspersed poetry, recited. The subject is sin- 
gularly dramatic and striking, and in its variety exhibits the 
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manifold powers of expression and colouring of which the 
genius of the composer is capable. How M. David has 
executed his task we need not now consider. 

Under the direction of M. Jullien the performance of this 
celebrated work was truly admirable. The magnificent bat- 
talion of instrumentalists, and the powerful and efficient chorus 
he had amalgamated together, worked like one instrument 
under his hands, and produced’an effect impossible to describe. 
The band came out with tremendous force in the storm, and 
the management of the pianissimos and fortissimos in the sun- 
rise created a tempest of applause which resulted in an encore. 
The hymn of the desert, “ Allah! Allah!” was given with a 
power and precision that could not be surpassed, and in short 
the performance of the Ode symphony was so striking that we 
very much doubt if it has ever been equalled on the Continent. 
The Hall rung with the applause which followed the termina- 
tion of the first part. The songs and vocal recitations were 
given most delightully by Mr. Sims Reeves, the “ Hail 
Night”, and ‘Fair Queen of Night” being most favorably 
received. Mr. Vandenhoff recited the poem in a most empha- 
tic and dignified manner. 

Previous to the second part, which opened with Mendels- 
sohn’s A minor symphony, Mr. Henry Smart played Bach’s 
prelude and fugue in A minor in most admirable style, 
Mendelssohn’s symphony was executed throughout superbly. 
The greatest pains had been taken at rehearsal, and Jullien 
left nothing undone to ensure a perfect performance. If not 
perfect the performance was assuredly masterly and grand, 
and considering the immense difficulty of making so huge an 
orchestra work together, must be considered nothing short of 
wonderful. The audience was literally rapt in attention, and 
applauded each movement with vehemence. 

The third part consisted of a miscellaneous selection of 
vocal and instrumental music. It is not necessary to enter 
into particulars. The following will be found to comprise 
the most remarkable features of this section. Madame Anna 
Thillon, who obtained an uproarious reception, warbled most 
bewitchingly the air varié, from the Crown Diamonds. 
The florid passages were executed with a facility and rapidity 
that could hardly be surpassed by Persiani. Madame Thil- 
lon also sang the Tyrolien, from Auber’s Emma, most 
charmingly. Jetty Treffz was received with no less enthusiasm 
than her fair predecessor. She sang Kucken’s ‘ Liebeslied,” 
and by her grace, purity of style, and perfect intonation, no 

less than the delicious quality of her voice, created a perfect 
furore. The song, of course, was repeated. The fair and 
accomplished artist also joined Pischek in ‘‘ La ci darem,” 
which was given to perfection. | Dreyshock executed 
arondo on the piano, and Molique the adagio and rondo 
from his concerto in A minor, both in masterly and brilliant 
style. Mr. Braham thundered forth “The Bay of Biscay,” 
created the usual furore, and obtained the usual encore. The 
German chorus gave the Huntsman’s Song from Der Frey- 
schuiz, accompanied by sixteen horns; and Miss Poole and 
Miss Dolby sang two songs with great effect. The Hungarian 
vocalists executed two part songs of Weber and Mendelssohn ; 
a selection from the Huguenots was performed by the band, 
and the concert concluded with one verse of Jullien’s ambitious 
and elaborate arrangement of ‘‘ God save the Queen.”’ In con- 
sequence of the lateness of the hour, the greatest part of the 
Huguenots selection was omitted, as well as the overture to 
Fidelio. We were not surprised at the tremendous reception 
Jullien obtained on his entrance into the orchestra, In the 
way of providing amusements for the public he has no com- 
peer, and his musical festivals—they deserve no less a name 





—are always looked forward to as the carnivals of the season. 
The next Congr2s Musicale takes place next Friday. 
Mr. Vincent Wallace presided as accompanyist at the piano, 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE, 


PRINCESS’S, 

On Saturday “evening, Auber’s ever fresh and lively opera, 
the Crown Diumonds, was reproduced for the debdt of a 
new Claimant to public favor, Mdlle. Issaurat (from the Opera, 
Paris), who undertook the part of ‘‘ La Catarina.” We have 
pleasure in recording her complete success. Her figure is 
small but symmetrical, with a bright and expressive counte- 
nance, often reminding us of the charming Thillon. Médlle. 
Issaurat possesses a soprano of pleasing timbre, not powerful, 
but sufficient for filling this theatre, and seemed quite con- 
versant with the music of this opera. The “ Grand air varié,” 
in the second act, she rendered with great facility, albeit it 
taxes her powers of vocalization to the utmost, The Jast air, 
‘* Love rules the Palace’ (which, by the way, does not apper- 
tain to the opera, and has been interpolated by her predecessors 
in this character for the purpose of giving La Catarina an 
additional opportunity for display), narrowly escaped an encore. 
When Malle. Issaurat shall have become more habituated to 
the novelty of her situation, and the difficulty of singing in 
our language, she will no doubt acquire more confidence and 
certainty of intonation. Médlle. Issaurat’s acting is winning, 
playful, and often naive; in fact, Mr. Maddox, the lessee, is 
entitled to our praise for his judgment in securing the ser- 
vices of a young lady, who, by the medium of the Crown 
Diamonds, promises to become a favorite with the public, and 
at the same time give new strength to his operatic company. 
The opera has been carefully and even splendidly mise en scene. 
Mr. Allen, Mr, Weiss, Mr. Delavanti, Mr. Rafter, and Mrs. 
Weiss exerted themselves effectively. The delightful trio in 
the third act, in which Mrs. Weiss distinguished herself, was 
unanimously encored. Mdlle. Issaurat had to appear twice 
before the curtain to receive the plaudits of the audience. 
Mrs. Weiss was then also demanded for the like honors, The 
latter talented lady we should like to hear more frequently ; 
she has an agreeable mezzo-soprano, evidently trained in a 
sound school. 

Mr. Charles Brabam appeared in Dibdin’s laughable piece, 
the Waterman, singing several popular songs, He was encored 
in the “ Jolly Waterman” and the “ Bay of Biscay.” 

On Wednesday Mr. Charles Braham took his first thea- 
trical benefit, and chose for the performances the operas of 
Devil’s Bridge and Love in a Village. Between the operas a 
miscellaneous concert was given, in which Mdlle. Nau, the 
Misses Pyne, Poole, Nelson, Messent, and Messrs. Braham, 
Weiss, Bodda, and C. Braham took part. 

All the performances passed off with great spirit. Mr. 
Charles Braham was in fine voice, and gave several of his 
songs in the Devil’s Bridge with excellent effect. ‘* Is there 
a heart that never loved’ was perhaps his best effort. He 
also gave the picture song with unusual point and animation, 
Our readers need not. be informed that the Devil’s Bridge 
was composed by Braham the elder, nor that it is one of the 
best of our old ballad operas. Several of the airs have become 
standard favorites. Love in a Village is also a popular ballad 
opera, and is composed of pleasing, striking tunes. Mr. 
Charles Braham, who played Hawthorn, sang all his songs 
with great applause. He was encored several times. 

The great feature of the miscellaneous part was the Braham’s 
singing the “ Bay of Biscay,” which the immortal veteran sang 
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with undying energy, and in which he received the inevitable. 


encore. Mr. Braham and Mr. C. Braham sang the duet 
‘**O Albion” in first rate style, and were rapturously applauded. 

The entire performance afforded the greatest possible satis- 
faction, and Mr. Charles Braham has to congratulate himself 
on the result of his first theatrical benefit. 


remark. In the second part a most felicitous train of modu- 
lations leads to the key of D flat, the return from which to 
the original key of C, and the unexpected resumption of the 
subject, are remarkably striking and effective. The passage is 
as follows :— 
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BEETHOVEN’S SYMPHONIES, 
(Continued from page 345.) 

THE minuet and trio are very much more striking than any 
other portion of thissymphony. It is an unquestionable fact, 
with which all who have paid attention to the subject are 
familiar, that in the majority of weak compositions of this 
magnitude, (I had almost said of youthful ones, but a few 
noble exceptions are sufficient to confute the assertion, if not, 
according to the old axiom, to prove the rule)—in the majority 
of works in the form of the symphony or sonata, which are of 
but indifferent merit, we find that the scherzo or minuet, as 
the plan chosen by the composer may chance to be, is the most 
interesting, the most effective, and the most meritorious move- 
‘ment ;, not that it can be said that this first symphony of 
Beethoven, though a comparatively youthful, is by any means a 
weak composition or a work of indifferent merit, except in 
comparison with his other productions of the same class for the 
orchestra, and many of those, even earlier in date than this, for 
the chamber ; but, considered in relation to and in comparison 
with these—a relationship and a comparison that will always 
be suggested by an inseparable association—it cannot but be re- 
garded as one of the least powerful emanations of its composer’s 
genius ; and, as such, fairly admits the remark to be applied 
to it, in common with many works of far less successful preten- 
sions, that the striking superiority of its minuet and trio over 
the other movement is, so to speak, a token or a characteristic 
of its weakness. It is in this movement only throughout the 
symphony, that we feel the true presence of Beethoven ; that we 
are borne away by the freshness, the spontaneousness, the free- 
dom and the identity of original conception; and that we are im- 
pressed with the evidence of genius no less than, in all the rest 
of the work, of mastery over the art. In this movement we 
recognise such peculiarity of musical feeling as may be said to 
constitute the healthiest, the most natural because the wholly 
unforced style of the composer ; and we discover, also, the germ 
of that form of movement which Beethoven originated, and in 
his later works so amply and so powerfully developed, the 
Scherzo, as distinct from the older minuet and trio. We have 
in the movement before us certainly the conciseness and the 
simplicity of the plan, and the general brevity of the minuets 
of Haydn and Mozart ; but we have a character quite new for 
such a movement, a character that may have had its rise in 
some unconscious reminiscence of the last movement of the 
pianoforte sonata in C minor of Mozart, and in some few other 
pieces of this composer, but which is so evidently natural to 
Beethoven as to be always associated with his name. In 
speaking of this movement as belonging rather to the class of 
the future Scherzo of its composer, than to that of the minuet 
of the earlier masters, a great deal must be left to the sympa- 
thies of the reader to render the suggestion satisfactory, since 
it is impossible to point out technically the distinction sup- 
posed ; one can say little more than that in the more modern 
movement we have but one beat in a bar, instead of three as 
in the minuet; that the rhythm is generally longer, and that 
the effect is more exciting than in the earlier style of movement; 
and these particulars decidedly belong to the piece under 
notice. Thus much in general of the style of movement, 

Of the present example, short as it is, there is still much to 
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We are much struck also with the prolongation of the 
subject at its reeurrence in this place; the repetition of the 
first four Bars of the melody an octave higher, extremely 
simple as are the means, has a great effect of breadth, and 
the extension of the last phrase is very masterly. The 
common chord of the minor second of the scale is employed 
in an unusual and very effective manner on a tonic pedal, in 
what will be best described as the commencement of a codetta 
to this minuet, which concludes with a simple tonic and 
dominant passage that is rendered peculiarly brilliant by the 
instrumentation. The trio is in the utmost degree simple, 
and remarkable for its effect as for its simplicity; this owes 
much of its character to its orchestral distribution, which is 
evidently a part of the first eonveption, and not, as is some- 
times obviously the case, the result of subsequent study of 
how to express the original idea. The harmony is most 
beautifully laid out for the wind instruments, and the passage 
of quavers for the violins, first in octaves and afterwards in 
single notes, may be said to hover over it like a summer 
breeze over a bed of flowers—a fluttering angel over a sleep- 
ing infant; the gradual créscendo to the introduction of the 
full orchestra is extremely well managed, and the return to 
the minuet has an effect as of awakening to a consciousness 
of earthly joy from a day-dream of paradisal rapture. Yes, 
if we may read a musician’s meaning in the emotion he 
excites, this short but very felicitous movement expresses 
ecstacy boundless as irrepressible, enjoyment that is stimulated 
by desire, delight such as makes him who feels it leap, and 
leap, and panting leap again, finding himself too light to rest 
upon the earth, too much above it in his exultant sensations 
to own himself of it, save in its kindred happiness. 

The finale of this symphony is the lightest, and, as 
the interest of the subjects, the weakest portion of the work; 
the concise development of the plan, however, and the day- 
light clearness of the instrumentation, evidence unquestion- 
ably the skill of the master, though they may be unillustrated 
by his genius, The short passage for the violins, Adagio, 





which introduces the subject, is whimsical, and consonant 
‘entirely with the playful character of the movement, The 
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subject might well have been Haydn’s; indeed, the prevalence 
of this composer’s style is to be observed most particularly in 
the movement before us, every phrase in which is fraught 
with the feeling of this great original. What may be con- 
sidered a second part of the melody that forms the subject is 
rendered interesting by its repetition with the inversion of 
the parts, showing that the advantage of a familiarity with the 
appliances of double counterpoint is to be seen no less in the 
gtace it gives to trifles than in the solemnity it confers upon 
the severest school of composition: this is the passage :— 
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A brilliant passage for the whole orchestra leads to a half- 
close on D, the dominant of G, which introduces, in this key, 
the second subject, which is only of sufficient importance to 
relieve by a new interest the principal theme of the movement, 
being indeed little more than a single phrase, but remarkable 
‘for the admirable manner in which this phrase is prolonged, 
and the full-close unexpectedly and most effectively deferred 
until what we can only call the codetta that concludes the 
first part. The syncopated accent of this last should be 
noticed, as it is made to form a feature of some interest in the 
sequel, where in the second part it is employed as an accom- 
paniment to a section of the principal subject. There is, 
near the commencement of the second part, an effective modu- 
lation into B flat, in which key there isa short passage of 
great boldness on a tonic pedal, that, being entirely indepen- 
dent of the first part, simple as it is, comes out with surprising 
freshness, and contrasts with the ingenious working of the 
first subject, of which the second part is chiefly composed. 
We must not fail to observe the clever employment ofa section 
of the subject by inversion, as a point of some interest in this 
portion of the movement; the half-close on G introduces a 
prominent passage for the basses from the first part, and a 
passage of quavers in thirds for the flutes, clarionets, and 
bassoons, leads us back to the original subject in the original 
key. In the recapitulation of the first part we must be struck 
by the happy manner in which its several features are brought 
closer together, and we must admire the diversity of key that 
most naturally, because without the appearance of effort, pre- 
vents all feeling of monotony. We must notice a prolongation 
of the passage that has been already quoted, which brings us 
into the key of F; we have there a half-close on C, which 
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leads to the second subject in the key of F ; this is very skil- 
fully extended so as to be brought to its final close in C, and 
we have then, in this key, a repetition of what has been named 
the codetta at the end of the first part; and a more extended 
coda, that consists, however, of little more than a succession 
of brilliant passages upon tonic and dominant, formed out of 
the first subject, concludes the movement. The chief charac- 
teristic of this finale is certainly its playfulness, and its chief 
point for admiration is the manner in which this is made to 
conceal the learning of the composer, and so to display his 
greatest mastery. It would be an injustice to the preceding 
movement, and a very great one to the majority of Beethoven’s 
other works, to suppose]this ‘the production of an inspired 
hour, or to call it, in the definite sense of the word, even 
beautiful; but very charming it is surely, and a movement 
that could only have been written by a composer who, under 
other circumstances, was capable, as Beethoven has so often 
and so fully proved himself, of far higher things. 

Such, so far as I am able to describe it, is the first sym- 
phony of Beethoven, a work that would probably not hold 
the place it has in general esteem, but for the interest 
reflected upon it by the later compositions of the same class, 
from the same source, but which considered as the first of 
this very great series will always have a peculiar charm for 
whoever is interested in noting the progressive develop- 
ment of a truly great and indeed original mind. That so 
much has been said of it, and said with sincerity, proves, 
however, that there is very much in it to admire, and very 
much to be worthy the careful examination of the musical 
student, who will find, indeed, in a work of such simplicity 
of construction as the present, and one in which what may 
be called the classical style prevails rather than the peculiar 
mannerism (if one may so speak without disrespect) of the 
author, a far better model for the conduct and arrangement 
of his ideas than in those more elaborate, and perhaps, one 
may say, more difficult compositions in which the great 
master surely proved himself more himself, but which, since 
they are rather particular to the eomposer than general to the 
school, cannot be copied but to be plagiarised, and are there- 
fore rather subjects for emulation than for imitation to us. 

I have been doubtless what many may consider tediously 
minute in my analysis of this work, with a view to give those 
who are wholly uninitiated on the subject some idea of the ge- 
neral principles of musical construction,'and those will now the 
more easily follow me through a less detailed examinationof th 
succeeding symphonies, of which, although on account of their 
more extended plan, and the more original and more striking 
beauties wherewith they abound, there will be much more to 
say, I shall not be able to enter so succinctly into all the 
particulars, It is natural that those works, the beauties of 
which so forcibly speak for themselves to all who hear them, 
should not need so scrupulous an index as those which require 
that the hearer should be able to meet the intention of the 
composer half way with his own powers of appreciation. 

G. A. Macrarren. 
(Zo be continued.) 





GERMAN OPERA. 


On Monday night Martha, the last and most popular opera 
of Flotow, known in England as the author of Stradella, was 
produced with entire success. The drama needs no description, 
since it is precisely the same as Balfe’s Maid of Honour and 
the ballet of Lady Henriette. The music may be dismissed 
with equal brevity, since it differsin no essential point from 





the composer’s other operas. It is light, unambitious, and 
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destitute of originality. The tunes are certainly less trite than 
those in Stradella and the Ame en Peine, and one or two of 
them have all the requisites for endurable popularity; but the 
overture and concerted pieces are as little characterised by in- 
genuity and invention as anything of the kind in the modern 
operatic répertoires. The great popularity of Martha at 
Vienna was attributable to Mdlle. Jetty Treflz, who stands in 
high favour with the Austrian public, and whose impersona- 
tion of Nancy (the waiting maid of Lady Henriette), and at 
another period of the Lady Henriette herself, were the main 
attractions of the opera. The performance on Monday night 
was one of the most satisfactory the German company have 
hitherto given. Mdlle. Von Romani, as Henriette, and Mdlle. 
Marlow, as Nancy, were both exceedingly efficient. But the 
great feature of the cast was Herr Formes, the new barytone, 
who in the part of Plumkett, the farmer, proved himself an 
excellent actor and a singer of no slight pretensions. In the 
air with chorus, at the beginning of the third act, “ Laszt 
mich euch fragen,” the fine quality and power of his voice 
were conspicuously shown; the singing also was very 
tasteful and effective, and an unanimous encore was the 
result. The impression produced by this second per- 
formance is highly favourable to Herr Formes, who has 
now entirely recovered from his indisposition, and promises 
to establish in England the reputation he enjoys on the 
Continent. The opera was both acted and sung with spirit and 
correctness throughout, as well by the subordinates as by the 
principals. The chorus was admirably efficient, and was con- 
tinually applauded. The encores were numerous, and Made- 
moiselle Von Romani, and Mademoiselle Marlow, and Herr 


Bahrdt (the new tenor, who took Sims Reeves’ part of Lyonel) 
were each complimented by the audience with a demand for re- 
petition, Herr Bahrdt has an agreeable voice, and sings care- 


fully, but he is deficient in power. Among the noticeable 
features of the opera is the old English (or, Irish) air, ‘‘ The, 
last rose of summer,” of which M. Flotow has made free use, 
introducing it as a sort of burden, in several places; and 
another air, also more than once repeated, which bears a very 
strong resemblance to the Scottish ballad, ‘‘ Wee! may the 
boatie row.” At the fall of the curtain all the principals were 
compelled to reappear. The house was pretty full, and the 
audience was one of the most enthusiastic description, liberally 
applauding almost everything. Altogether Martha is the 
most successful opera ever produced by the present German 
company. 

Last night Don Juan was given, with Rischek as the Don, 
and Formes as Leporello. Next week we shall render a full 
account. 





PROVINCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
MUSIC AT MANCHESTER, 
ITALIAN OPERA. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 

Tue spirited manager and proprietor of our Theatre Royal has 
furnished the Manchester public with a treat of very high character, 
by engaging, at considerable expense, Madame Montenegro and a 
highly respectable troupe of Italians, to give a series of eight Italian 
operas. The first of the series commenced last night to a good— 
we wish we could say a crowded—house. Norma was the opera, 
and a most satisfactory beginning it was ; Madame Montenegro, of 
course, was the Norma, on which character the weight of the opera 
depends, and she soon showed herself fully equal to the task ; she 
is possessed of dramatic power of the highest class, and, to a 
brilliant soprano voice, adds all the charm of the most finished 
vocalism and accurate intonation. We must say that there is some- 
thing repugnant to our feelings in the story which Bellini has inter- 
woven with such charming music—the Druid Priestess faithless to 
her vow, the Romish Pro-consul faithless to her, &c., at the same 





time it affords some scope for such powerful delineators of human 
passion as Pasta, or Grisi, or Montenegro—the latter reminded us, 
with her slender figure, but most expressive features, more of 
Rachel, the great French tragic actress, than of either of her Italian 
predecessors. Mdlle. Montelli, the Adelgisa, is very painstaking 
and correct in all she has to do ; her voice is of but limited com- 
pass, and her short, petite person is somewhat against her realising 
the part of rival to the more queenly Montenegro ; she sang care- 
fully and well too, and, with more confidence, she will acquit 
herself very ereditably. That most disagreeable réle of Pollio was 

awarded to the secondo tenore, a Signor Guidi; as a second tenor, 

he was better than we expected, his voice is of fair quality, somewhat 

deficient in power, and his acting lacked warmth and intensity, espe- 

cially beside the prima donna ; he was very good for all that, but not 

great. The Oroveso was well sung and respectably acted by Signor 

Bailini. We did not quite like his make-up for the part, the beard 

had more of the saan in the pantomime than the high priest 

flowing cut about it ; but we could forgive a much greater fault in 

one who really sang and acted so efficiently. The chorus were 

nearly, if not quite, all new to the stage, and it reflects no slight 

credit on the chorus master, Mr. Charles F. Anthony, that they 

should have got through so well and with so little unsteadiness or 
hesitation ; in general they were very good, their voices are of 
good quality, and in some of the harmonies they told with great 
effect. Altogether there has not been a more complete Italian 
Opera put on the stage ; the orchestra contained all the best hands 
on their respective instruments that Manchester can furnish, and 
although not numbering thirty in all, under the able leadership of 
Mr. C, A.-Seymour they did wonders. The conductor, Mons. 
Hennin, pleased us by his quiet, firm, yet unobtrusive method. 
The scenery was very appropriate,—so were the costumes. 

The lovers of the lyric drama in Manchester have now no excuse 
if they do not make the most of this short opera season, and show 
their appreciation of Mr. Knowles’s spirit by filling our Theatre 
Royal nightly. ‘To speak of Montenegro’s performance would be 
to praise every piece she had to sing ; she made quite a hit in the 
very first scene, and was warmly applauded in the “ Casta Diva”, 
still more so in the celebrated “ Deh con te”, the last movements 
of which was given with great delicacy and refinement, and raptu- 
rously encored. At the close of that act and again at the close of 
the opera, both Montenegro and Montelli were recalled, and a large 
bouquet was thrown to them, and gracefully presented by the 
younger lady at whose feet it fell to the “‘ Diva” of the night. The 
two acts of the opera were divided into four, but the whole, from 
the sinfonia to the finale, was given in its integrity, as we found by 
reference to Mr. Rockstro’s edition, published by Boosey and Co., 
which copy of the opera we had with us. The baritone, Montelli, 
and primo tenor, Santiago, are both to appear in Edgardo and 
Enrico in Lucia, on Friday. Meantime so successful was Norma, 
and so favourably was it received, that it is to be repeated this 
evening. We are glad tosend you so favorable a report, and hope 
the experiment may prove so successful as to induce the manage- 
ment to give us such a treat every year. 

June 6th, 1849. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ernst anp Hartz.—Thése great artists have announced a grand 
evening concert for Monday, July 2, at the Hanover Square Rooms. 
Ernst will play Mendelssohn’s Concerto in E minor (the only one he 
ever wrote for the violin), and Hallé will play the G@ Concerto of 
Beethoven. Each artist will also execute a solo, and both together a 
duet. Ernst’s solo will be the Rondo Papageno, which made so great 
a sensation at his concert on Monday. 

Map. Crarrr Hennetie.—This charming and accomplished vocal- 
ist has arrived in London, and will give a matinée musicale at the 
Beethoven Rooms, on the 21st inst., of which we shall give a full 
account, 

APOLLINAIRE DE KonrskI, a violinist of the Paganini school, has 
arrived in London, and will make his first appearance at Mad. Dulcken’s 
Concert. 

MapEMOISELLE Covton’s annual concert took place on Friday 
week at the Hanover Square Rooms. The fair pianist was assisted by 
Mdlle. Nissen, Misses Deakin and Ransford, Herr Damcke, Signor 
Ciabatta, and Signor Teseo, vocalists; and Messrs. Rousselot, Deich- 
mann, Sonnenberg, and Baumann, instrumentalists. Mdlle. Coulon 
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performed in a new grand quintet by Rousselot, for piano, violin, 
violoncello, clarionet, and bassoon. The quintet is a composition of 
high merit, and reflects great credit on M. Rousselot’s: musical skill 
and feeling. It was excellently played throughout, the pianoforte 
ports which involves considerable difficulties, being mastered with ease 

y the fair pianist. Mdlle. Coulon also played Thalberg’s Masaniello 
fantasia in a very brilliant and striking manner, and was greatly 
applauded. Other instrumental pieces, and a variety of vocal mor- 
ceauax were given, which call for no particular remark. Mr. Lindsay 
Sloper and Mr. Benedict conducted. The rooms were fully and 
fashionably attended. 

Miss MzssENT gave a morning concert on Thursday week, under 
royal, noble, and distinguished patronage. The patrons of the fair 
artist included Her Majesty, Prince Albert, the Duke and Duchess of 
Cambridge, the Duchess of Gloucester, the Hereditary Grand Duke 
and Duchess of Mecklenburgh Strelitz, and other Dukes and Duchesses, 
together with various of the nobility and gentry, and influentials of the 

fession. Altogether the concert was a very fashionable affair, and 

iss Messent has to congratulate herself on having so many of the aris- 
tocracy to recognise and do justice to her merits. The materials of 
which the concert was composed, were such as to please the noble and 
distinguished supporters of the beneficiaire, and m some respects, to 
gratify tastes more fastidious. There were twenty-four pieces in all. 
them it is sufficient to glance at those which were most worthy of 
notice. Pischek sang ‘“ Adelaida” in his own key, with much effect ; 
he also assisted Miss Messent in the duo “ Crudel perche,” which was 
encored. Miss Dolby gave the first cavatina from the Huguenots in 
first-rate style; the Misses Pyne two duets ; Mddle. Nissen a cavatina ; 
Miss Wallace the final rondo from Cenerentola ; Miss Bassano an aria 
of Mercadante, and Mr. Sims Reeves two very clever compositions of 
M. Alary, which were all received with great favour. Miss Messent, 
besides her duet with Pischek, gave three solos, and joined the 
Misses Wallace and Bassano in the trio from the Matrimonio Segreto. 
The most effective of her solos was Lachner’s song “I think of 
thee,” the violoncello obligato to which was finely played by Piatti. 
We cannot specify more of the vocal pieces. The instrumental per- 
formances were a grand duet for pianoforte and violin, upon themes 
from Guillaume Tell, played by Kate Loder and M. Sainton; violon- 
cello solo by Piatti; and a fantasia by Madame Goffrie. The first of 
these, we need hardly say, in the hands of two such artists as Kate 
Loder and Sainton, was an admirable performance throughout, and 
was received with great applause. Slgnor Piatti has no superior as a 
master of his instrument, and very few, if any, equals. He played 
with his usual grace, exquisite finish, and refinement of style. Madame 
Goffrie’s pianoforte playing is entitled to the utmost consideration. 
She executes with facility, has a firm touch, and shows great musical 
appreciation. Madame Goffrie’s fantasia—which, by the way, was 
Thalberg’s very difficult one on airs from Masaniello—was received 
with warm applause. Mr. Vincent Wallace and Mr. Sprenger were 
the conductors. 

Lonpoy Sacrrp Harmonic.—On Monday evening a selectlon 
from The Creation and The Seasons, comprising the first two parts of 
each, was given for the benefit of Mr. Surman. The chief feature in the 

‘ormance on Monday was the first appearance (we believe) in an 
nglish orchestra, of Miss Catherine Hayes. For some time on Mon- 
day evening Miss Hayes exhibited a nervousness which would have 
surprised us, considering her long noviciate on the stage, had there not 
been a particular cause for it. Having waited. nearly ten minutes for 
her, Mr. Surman was compelled to begin without her: the consequence 
was that on her appearance she was received in profound silence. 
This was an ominous beginning. The cavatina “The marvellous work,” 
was encored nevertheless; and the song “ With verdure clad,” given 
with great feeling and deli in spite of her obvious embarrassment. 
Tt was not, however, until she rose to deliver the next song, “On 
mighty wings,” [Qy. “pens” Ed.] that she had entirely recovered her 
self-possession, and that her powers began to display themselves, Here 
her sweet voice and the delicacy of her singing told most effectively ; 
but her greatest effect was produced in the recitative, “ Now welcome 
ig the thicket’s gloom,” and the song “ Here amid these calm recesses,” 
(Seasons), The music being of a declamatory kind, her dramatic talent 
was brought into reqiuisiton, and the result was a loud encore. Messrs. 
Lockey, Philips, Benson and Lawler, and Miss Byers wert the re- 
maining vocalists, and acquitted themselves with their accestomrd ability. 
Mr. Lockey especially, who was unanimously encored in “In native 
worth,” which he sang beautifully. The room was tolerably well at- 
tended, and Mr. Surman (for whose benefit the performance was given) 
was received on his appearance with a burst of applause. 

Miss Erzex ano Mr. Joun Day gave the third of a series of 

classical matinées musicales, on Thursday, May 24, which was no less 





successful than the two first. We presume the object of the young 
artists in this undertaking was to have an opportunity of ea ying 
their talents in a more varied manner than would be possible in a 
single concert. During the series, they have essayed concertos, sonatas, 
fantasias, and solos. We have frequently spoken of Miss Day as a 
powerful and showy pianist. On the present occasion she added to 
those qualities those of taste and refinement. This was particularly 
observable in the Duetto in A flat, from Mendelssohn’s Lieder ohne 
worte, and also in Weber’s Polonaise in E flat. Her reception was 
highly flattering. Mr. John Day gave a concerto (by Spolir) in a very 
effective manner; he had evidently studied the reading well, and 
played the passages with good intonation and clearness of execution. 
He was received with the same favour which had been bestowed upon 
his talented sister. One of the principal features of the concert was a 
duet for violins (by Spohr), played by Mr. Cooper and Mr. John Day. 
We regret that Mr. Cooper does not more frequently appear in public, 
since he is always listened to with the pleasure and interest due to an 
artist of such distinguished merit. We trust he does not intend to 
repose on the laurels he has obtained, since he has not been long 
enough before the public of London to warrant him in indulging in 
any such luxury as “idleness.” Mr. Horatio Chipp played a solo on 
the violoncello (by Beethoven) with great skill, his tone is broad and 
pure, and his style finished and correct. Herr Pischek sang a very 
pleasing song from the pen of Herr Schmidt; the melody is gracet 
and catching, and the accompaniments are written with musician-like 
ability. Mr. Schmidt has written some pretty songs which are worth 
the attention of our concert vocalists. Miss Wallace sang the “ Non 
mi dir” of Mozart, and the popular ballad “Scenes that are brightest,” 
from her brother’s Maritani, in both of which she displayed the _ 
ties of her voice and artistic manner of singing to advantage. Miss 
Andrews was warmly applauded for the pleasing manner in which she 
sang Haydn’s “Spirit song.” Messrs. Lavenu and W. V. Wallace 
presided at the pianoforte. 
Mr. Cuaritzs SALAMAN, the talented pianist, gave a grand concert 
on Friday week, at the Hanover Square Rooms, in aid of the funds of 
the Metropolitan Convalescent Institution, which was attended by one 
of the most numerous and fashionable audiences of the season, The 
ladies patronesses of the concert comprised some of the highest names 
in the kingdom. Mr. Salamans performed several times during the 
evening. He played Mendelssohn’s second concerto, Weber’s conceré- 
stick, and sundry compositions of his own, in all of which he was 
loudly amiagdok. As a pianist, Mr. Salaman must be viewed in a very 
favourable light. He possesses strength of finger, precision of touch, 
and vigor of tone. His compositions are also entitled to considera- 
tion. They display the feeling and skill of a musician, and are founded 
in the best school, and constructed after the best models. The vocalists 
who assisted Mr. Salaman were Mdlle. Jetty Treffz, Malle. Nissen, 
Misses Dolby and Lucombe, Mdlle. Vera, Pischek, Herr Stahl, and 
Sims Reeves. Malle. Jetty Treffz was encored in Kucken’s “ Liebes- 
lieb,” which she sang as delightfully as ever, and Madlle. Nissen 
introduced the grand scena, “Sclosento,” from Faust, which she 
declaimed and sang in a very brilliant manner. Pischek sang a 
ballad called “The Savoyard’s return,’ by Signor Alary, with 
great effect, and Mr. Sims Reeves sang an aria of the same author 
with no less success. A pupil of Molique, Master Carrodus, played 
a solo on the violin—a fantasia of Vieuxtemps, and created an im- 
mense sensation. It was his first appearance in public, and certainly 
a more brilliant first appearance was never made by one at his age. 
He plays with singular taste and delicacy, while his executive powers 
are of a rare order. He was applauded vociferously throughout his 
performance. Messrs. Vincent Wallace and Salaman conducted. The 
orchestral department was entrusted to Mr. Willy’s band. 
HayMarkEtT.—Our. notice of Macbeth is unavoidably deferred to 
next week. 
Macreapy has arrived in England from America by the Hibernia, 
Drury Layk.—On dit that this theatre has been taken by Mr. 
Stammers, the eoternining Dinnctar of the Wednesday Concerts, and 
that he has engaged Mr. ready to give twenty five farewell repre- 
sentations previous to his retirement from the stage. The theatre will 
open at Christmas with a tragedy and a pantomime, and operas will be 
given three times a week, to alternate with dramatic performances. 
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PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 


The Subscribers and the Public are respectfully informed, the 
SEVENTH CONCERT 
Will take Place at the Rayer SQUARE ROOMS, on MONDAY 
VENING, Juve Il. 
ProGRaMME.—Sinfonia, Fa Pa Grand—Haydn. Concert Stuck, Pianoforte, 
ae DutcKEN—Weber. Concerto, vlan Mdlle. Nerupa—De 
= (Midsummer Night's Dream)—Mendelssohn. Choral Symphony—Bee- 


CAL. taal a as.—Miss WiLi14 Ms, Miss M. WILLIAMS, Miss ANDREWS; 
> ERtere, and Chorus. 


iD ick + Donble Tickets, £1 10s. ; Triple Tickets, £2 5s. ; to be 
ee ‘ADbIeon, 210, Regent Street. i 7 c 


Mi 





EXETER HALL. 


-M. JULLIEN’S CONCERT MONSTRE. 


The SECOND CONCERT of the GRAND CONGRES MUSICALE will take 
Rs on FRIDAY, June the 15th, on which occasion FeLic1EN Davip’s Ode 
Eymphonie, THE DESERT, will be repeated ; and the Second and Third Parts 
the Programme will be entirely chang 
I! Particulars will be duly announced. 





EXETER HALL WEDNESDAY CONCERTS. 


On the Evenin oe of © of bal gat 3 NEXT, jum the 13th, at the TWENTY 
pated of the WEDNESDAY CONCERTS, will be performed (for the 
First Time at Exeter ae Sopnocue’s Tragedy, 


“ANTIGONE,” 
Adapted by W. Poprucueusy, Esq., with the Music and Choruses of MEN- 
DELSSOUN. The Play will be read by the most eminent ns then in town. 
will be m an extensive conte, sod will be selected from the most 
departm: The performance of this Work “all The First Post of the Pre. 
u ork will occu e of 

gramme only, as the abri version of the Trai 4 repared by W. BartTHo- 
LOMEW, Es@., by command of Her Majesty, ome bev upon two occa- 

sions at a will be used, for the Firys Time in public, voce 
coer ee will be performed origi written, 
will be produced — Paden age pong ead Messrs. pty ae NNETT 
and Witty. The Second Portion of the Programme will consist of Vi we 
enon Music, in om Mdlile. Jetry DE TrEeFFz, Miss Poo.s, Mrs, 
ER Newton, Mr . Same  Rasrae, Herr faeemne, Mr. RICHARDSON 
(ietch and other | so: amd will appear, For Programme see the Times 
“Eat 2 ee Reserved Stalls, be had of Mr. 

rey Sea 78.5; may 

SramMERs, 4, Exeter snd 3 and at all Musiceellers. ‘ pay 





EXETER HALL. 
On WEDNESDAY EVENING, J vm: a, will be performed MENDELSSOHN’S 
0, 


ELIJAH, 


PrinctPAL Vooas PerrorMers.—Miss Lucombe, ‘Miss DEAKIN ' (on il of 
a aie ed os a rs. ALFRED SHAw (her first appearance these Th: ears), 
= Me. eer.) Mr. Benson, Mr. W. H. Smourn, and Herr P PiscHEK 

an ee Upper Ly IK... The Cuorvs will consist of the Members of Mr. HuL- 
LAB’s The Orcuestra will be complete in every 


ome, ur. ohana Conpucror, Mr. Joun HuLtan. 
Platform, 1s.; North and South 
445, West Strand, at 9, Exeter Hall, of snclied MBecdsaulienes and eh the 
al n an 
Apolionicon Rooms, 101, St. Martin’s as -_ 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS. 


The Patrons and Friends of this Charity are respectfully informed that 
HANDEL’s bm Oratorio, 


pero MESSIAH, 


Will be performed in of its Funds, on SRUNEaAY EVENING, 4 ous 
in the HANOVER SdUAKE ROO sOMB, under the Patronage a Fi 
Gsacious MAJEsry, also HER Masgsty THE QUEEN Dowager, nd the Work 
and NoBie Directors of ved — oF ANCIENT Music, 

Tickets to be had at the Music Shops. 





KENNEDY, of Oxford 


Purther Portion of the Stock of Mr. T. 
from Busines usic, &c. 


Street, retiring Ss ; a Collection of Rare M 
Mba and SIMPSON, 
Aer Music an —o- BY yop t t 
REAT ROOM, 191, “PICCADILLY ee PRIDAY Jone 22, and Followi ne ad 
ONE O°CLOGK most punctually, A CHOICE 3 MUSICAL LABKARY ie 
rare English and Foreign Madri and Motetts ; ae © Music by early ange 
and printed 
Cathedral Music; N: 3 Masie ke. ‘Also the 
MUBICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
Includi number BB ony Teno: Pp mary id Double Specktions of hi b 
Mr. T. RE RENNIEDY, and ; sume of the most desirable ral - , 
manu Catclogues vil be sent on application. 


QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER SQUARE. 
Herr ERNST and Herr HALLE 


WILL GIVE A 


GRAND E 
Pa ba. ORCHESTRA, ba FF) : ae £ oN coe Rs F 
"Tickets and Reserved Seats may be had of Cramer, BEALE, & Co., 201, Regent 





Mesdames ALBONTI, PARODY, GIULIANI, 
CATHERINE HAYES, JETTY DE TREFFZ, 
VERA, anD M. WILLIAMS; 

Messrs. GARDONI, MARRAS, CALZOLARI, 
SIMS REEVES, COLETTI, BELLETTI, 
LABLACHE, FP. LABLACHE, PISCHEK, FORMES, 
THE HUNGARIAN VOCALISTS, 
LINDSAY SLOPER, MOLIQUE, ERNST, 
SAINTON, JOACHIM, PIATTI, BOTTESINI, 
VIVIER, COSSMANN, HAUSMANN, 

WILL ALL PERFORM AT 


M. BENEDICT’S 
ANNUAL CONCERT, 


ie ee te Le a June 22, in the CONCERT ROOM Mot HER 
Boxes and Tickets at all the principal Musicsellers, Libraries, and of M. BENE- 
DIcT, 2, Manchester Square. 





Herr STRAUSS AND HIS ADMIRED BAND, 
WITH 
Mdile. DE TREFFZ 
Messrs. SIMS REEVES AND 
WILL SING AT 


Herr KUHE’S 
ANNUAL GRAND MORNING CONCERT, 


At the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, on MONDAY, June 1}, in addition to 
the following celebrated Artists :— 

VocaListTs.—Mesdames WALLAcE, Bassano, GRAUMANN; Messrs. ScHON- 
Horr and Go.LpBeERg, and the celebrated HUNGARIAN VOCALISTS. 

INSTRUMENTAL PERFORMERS.—Pianoforte, Messrs. ScHULHOFF and KUHE; 
Violin, M. Joachim. 

Conpucrors,—Messrs. WALLACE, WEARLE, gad Rous. 

Stalls, 15s., and Tickets, 10s. 6d., may be aan principal Music Ware- 
houses, and of Herr Kuue, 18, Princes Street, Caves 


Mr. GEORGE A, Ae OSBORNE 
Has the honor to 


GRAND MORNING CONCERT 

Will take place at the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, on puuReey. 
June 14, to commence at Two o’Clock precisely, on which occasion he will be 
assisted by the following celebrated Artists ;— 

VocaLisTs.—Mesdames CATHERINE Hayes, MACFARREN, GRAUMANN, and 
Herr PIscHEK. 

SoLo INSTRUMENTAL PERFORMERS. =f Pinney, Mr. G. A. OsBoRNE; 
Violin, M. Eanst; Violoncello, M. Pratt 

Convuctors.—Messrs. Lucas Fc mpoell and ne NE. 

Stalls, 218., and Tickets, 10s Os. 6d., may be had at al 


’ 
PISCHEBE, 





the principal Uinsic Music Ware- 
of Mr. G. A. OsBorNE, 39, Devonshire Street, 





MUSIC HALL, STORE STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
Mr. and Mrs. JOHN ROE 


announce that their 


Respectfully 
ANNUAL CONCERT 


Will take place at the above Hall, on WEDNESDAY EVENING, June 20th, 1849. 
VocaL et oy oe pene NE, Miss L. Pyng, Miss M. MurReut (P' Pupil 
of Mrs. J. Roe, her in public), and . JOHN Rog; Mr. 


BERTE, Mr. Joun hen Mr. Frank a 
4 Miss Roz; Concertina, Mr. R. 


INSTRUMENTAL pw ag a 
ss aye ha at the al Fis Rom. bap etd bh, Jeux 


ey Park. Hall. 
; Ditto, for Bight ‘deecs a1 #), to be Sete cnnined 


ag eel ; Organ and 


Bawate bocce tors for Sis Pore Persons, 
only of Mr. Joun Rog, as ~~ Boag 


NEW VIOLIN MUSIC, 
A, DE KONTSKI.— LA CASCADE.” 





o wi ia 
a de Salon, av. Pr. wate 
L'Heho- Caprice Etude p. V. seul . 
Le Réve, BF . av. Pita... 
h Orchestra 


~~wenwwww? 
aconcce™ 





EBWER & CO, we are STRE 
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MASEST2'S THEATRE. 
SIG. LABLACHE 


Has the honor to inform the Nobility, Subscribers to the Opera, and the Public, 
that his BENEFIT will take place on 
THURSDAY), NEXT, JUNE 14, 1849,* 


When will be performed (for ihe first time these Three Years) CIMAROSA’s 
Chef-d’ceuvre, in Two Acts, entitled 


IL MATRIMONIO SEGRETO. 





HER 


Carolina , . . . « « « « Mdlle. PARODI, 

Elisetta Boa + «+ « « Mdme. GIULIANI, 
AND 

Pidalma . * © «© «+ « « + Mdlle. ALBONI. 

Paolino. e ovr ws ee He . Sig. CALZOLARI, 

Count Robinson ° + « » » Sig. FP. LABLACHE, 
AND 


Genorimo . Sig. LABLACHE. 


In the course of the Evening will be presented a New BALLET DIvERTISSEMENT 
Episop1a@uE, by M. P. TAGLIONI, the Music by Sig. Puant, entitled 


LA PRIMA BALLERINA. 


OR 
THE AMBUSCADE. 
The Principal Parts by 
Mdlle. CAROLINA ROSATI, Mdlles. MARRA, THOMASSINI, 
JULIEN, LAMOREUX, AUSSANDON, 
M. CHARLES, 

MM. GOURIEL, VENEFRA, DI MATTIA, & M. P. TAGLIONI, 
With other Entertainments in the BALLET DEPARTMENT, in which 
Mdlle. MARIE TAGLIONI, Mdlle. PETIT STEPHAN, 
And M. DOR will appear. 

Applications for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets to be made at the Box-Office of the 


Theatre, Opera Colonnade, Haymarket. 
Doors open at Seven o’Clock ; the Opera to commence at Half-past Seven. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


FRENCH PLAYS & OPERA COMIQUE. 


Second and last Performance of AuBBR’s popular Opera, La Part du Diable, 
Carlo Broschi .. Mdlle. CHARTON, Rafael .. M. COUDERC. 


On MONDAY EVENING, June 11th, the Performances will commence at 
Half-past Seven o’Clock precisely with the favorite Vaudeville of 


L’°APPRENTI. 


Adrien, jeune Apprenti os “es mm M. TETARD, 
(From the Théatre du Vaudeville, Paris). 


To conclude wiih AuBER’s admired Opera of 


LA PART DU DIABLE. 


Rafael d@’Estuniga M. COUDERC. 
Carlo Broschi Mdlle. CHARTON. 


WEDNESDAY NEXT, JUNE 13, the new and successful Opera of 
NE TOUCHEZ PAS A LA REINE. 
APPROACHING CLOSE OF THE SEASON. 

Mr. MITCHELL begs ey egal! to announce that the Operatic Entertain- 
_ ments at this theatre, which have been so eminently successful, must be unavoid- 
ably discontinued at the end of the present month. The last production of the 
season will be Rossini’s celebrated Opera of LE COMT: in two acts, 
supported by the entire strength of the Company, and performed from the original 
score of the composer, with an additional air, composed by Rossin1. 

Mr. MITCHELL respectfnlly announces that, in consequence of the severe 
indisposition of M. BOUFFE, he has effected an —— with the popular 
Comic Actor, M. ARNAL, ;who will perform with MAD. DOCHE, for a limited 
number of Representations, prior to the close ot the Season. 


Boxes, 6s. Pit, 3s. AMPHITHEATRE, 28. 
Boxes, Stalls, Tickets, and Season Prospectuses may be secured at MITCHELL’s 
Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street, and also at the Box Office of the ‘Theatre, 
which is open daily from 11 till 5 o’clock. 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
b 
Established by Royal Charter, a.p. 1720, 

Por the Assurance of Lives, and for Fire and Marine Insurance. 
Hf wetter n woe wa ~ 10, Recent STrReer. 
uaateae an oe : ee ment are defrayed by the Corporation, and not 

Fire INSURANCE on every description of Property at moderate rates; and 
MARINE INSURANCE at the current premiums. 
Prospectuses may be had by a personal or written a plication. 
JOHN LAURENCE, Sec. 














ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Madame PERSIANI 
Has the honor to announce to the Nobility, Subscribers, and the Public, that her 


FAREWELL BENEFIT: 
Is fixed for THURSDAY, June 21, on which occasion will be produced (for the 
First Time at the Royal Italian Opera) Cimarosa’s celebrated Opera, 


IL MATRIMONIO SEGRETO, 


With the most powerful ensemble. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 


Herr RGEDER has the honor to anfiounce to the Nobility and Public in general 
that in consequence of the great success of the 
GERMAN OPERA 
The Representations will be extended to TWELVE NIGHTS MORE. 


On MONDAY, June llth, 1849, will be performed (Second Time) Mozart’s 
Grand Opera, in Four Acts, of 


reer ON JUAN. 


. Herr PISCHEK, 
THE CoMMANDANT, Herr HERRMANNS, 
Don Ocravio, 





. . . . 


(First Tenor to His Maj 


. 


LEPORELLO, . . 


Donna ANNA, e inte | te less seta \ 
(First Singer to His aay the fig. of Wurtemberg.) 
Donna Etvira, - «  « « «+ Mdile. VON ROMANI, 
- «© « «+ « Mdme. MARLOW, 


ZERLINE, e . 


MASETTO, win! @cytue ecw bate - Herr BREUER. 

The Orcuestra consists of Sixty PerrorMERS; ConpucrTor, Herr KARL 
ANSCHUTZ (Conductor of the Orchestra of the Grand Opera of Amsterdam), 
Cuorus Master, Herr THYSSEN. The whole under the Entire M ement 
of Herr FERDINAND REDER (Director of the Grand German Opera of Amster- 
dam). Stace Director, Mr. A. HARRIS. 

, 68.; Boxes, 5s.; Pit, 3s.; 
1 118. 6d., to be had at 


Prices of Admission.—Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; Dress Circle, 
Gallery, 2s.; Upper Gallery, 1s. Private Boxes, from 

essrs, JULLIEN and Co.’s, 214, Regent Street; and at the prin- 
Box-Office open from Ten o’Clock till Five, 


the Box-Office ; 
Doors open at Half-past Seven ; Performance commence at Eight. 


cipal Musicsellers and Publishers. 
NEW MUSIC, 


PUBLISHED BY 


LEE AND COXHEAD, 
48, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
AND T0 BE HAD OF ALL BOOK AND MUSIOSELLERS. 


A NEW PIANO-FORTE SCHOOL, 
Composed, adapted, and humbly dedicated to the Princess Royal, by ALBRR' 
KELLER, Price 4s. “The whole plan of this work is simple, judicious, and 
masterly, and both Teacher and Pupil will thank Mr. Keuuer for his Tator, as 

being very improving to one, and a great saving of time to the other.”? - 

Also, in continuation of the above—‘ DELICES DE LA JEUNESSE,” a 
Selection of Favorite Airs, in Twelve Books, Price 2s., by Cuas. W. GLOVER. 

NE MUSIC FOR THE FLUT 

“THE AMATEUR FLUTIST,” a Selection of the most Favorite Airs, from 
the Standard Foreign Operas, arranged for the Flute, in 12 sets, Price 1s. each, 
with an accompaniment (ad /ib.) for the Piano-forte, 1s.; Second Violin, 6d.; 
Violoncello, 6d. each—arranged by HENRY NICHOLSON. , 

“THE FLUTIST’S ALBUM,” a Selection of favorite Airs, Quadrilles, 
Waltzes, &c., in 12 sets, Price 1s. each, with accompaniments for same instru- 
ments as above—arranged by Henry NICHOLSON, 

Also, ‘THE AMATEUR VIOLINIST,” same Airs as above, in 12 sets, 1s. 
each, with accompaniments for same instruments, by HENRY FARMER. 

Also, “THE VIOLINIST’S ALBUM,” in 12 sets, Price 1s. each, with accom- 
paniments for same instruments, by HENry FARMER. 

N.B.—A New Edition of FARMER’S NEW VIOLIN SCHOOL, Price 5s. 


1 tis. 
Camogs =" NEW SACRED MUSIC. 


The PSALMODIA BRITANNICA (now complete), a Collection of Psalms 
Hymns, Chants, short Anthems, &c., arranged for the Voice and Piano-Forte, or 
Organ, by Eowin Fxoop, in six books, 33. each, and may be had in one volume, 
neatly bound, 18s. ‘‘ Mr, FLoop has eevee himself in this work to be a most 
accomplished musician ; he has selected all the most popular psalms, hymns, &c., 
and added many original compositions of his own, and other eminent writers who 

ave kindly contributed to this work; itis a most inviting volume to all lovers of 


hi 
sacred music.’’ 
Bells are pealing,” by EpwINn © 





Also, a New Edition of “ Hark, the Sabbath 


FLoop.—Price 28. 





Printed and Published, for the Proprietors, at the ‘‘ Nassau Steam Press,” 
by WILLIAM Spencer JOHNSON, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, in the parish of 
St. Martin’s in the Fields, in the County of Middlesex ;;where all communi- 
cations for the Editor are to be addressed, post paid. To he had of G. 
Furkess, Dean Street, Soho; Strange, Paternoster Row; Vickers, Helywell 
Street, and at all Booksellers,—Saturday, June 9th, 1849. 








